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ELL, we have met the enemy, and we are certainly theirs. 

The American team—as I have predicted in these pages 

many times—did not have a look in, and their lack of preparation 
was everywhere in evidence on the day of the race. The truth is 
America is far, very far, behind Europe in racing as well as build- 
ing. The experienced drivers representing Germany, France and 
England, went at their work as if they had been doing it all their 
lives. True, experience and machine building did not avail Eng- 
land, since F. E. Edge—the cup holder—finished sixth, and was 
disqualified because his machine was pushed in at the Athy Control. 
It is my opinion that if Charles Jarrott’s accident had not oc- 
curred, he would have been very close to the top of the list and 
possibly the winner. When Jarrott upset he was going over 70 
miles an hour, and it was one of the things wonderful that he and 
his assistant were not both killed outright. It is well to state here 
that experts agree that a faulty steering gear was to blame for the 
accident since there is no more capable driver anywhere than 
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Jarrott. 1 saw Mr. Jarrott the morning after the race, and barring 
stiffness, a dislocated shoulder and a slight cut on the head, he 
was all right. He told me that when the accident happened he was 
going down hill and a stone wall was on his right. This wall he 
fortunately escaped when machine turned over, parallel with the 
wall. Mr. Jarrott told me that his life was saved by the large 
steering wheel coming in contact with his chest, thereby prevent- 
ing a more dangerous part of the machine from striking him later. 
His assistant was cut and bruised, but he, too, was out again the 
next day. 

Before the race started it was generally believed that the win- 
ner would be either Jarrott, De Knyff, or Gabriel, Edge not being 
considered seriously, Camille Jenatzy, of Brussels, who drove the 
German Mercedes—was not considered as having a chance to win. 
But it was Jenatzy’s day. His racer ran like a well regulated clock, 
and his victory was deserved and must not be detracted from. He 
handled his levers like the driver of a fast express train. Nothing 
seemed to fluster him, except when he misjudged the control at 
Athy, where I was stationed, and another time when they would 
not allow him to take on supplies. On this occasion when he 
pulled out for the next control he was gesticulating wildly and 
was a very angry Belgian, indeed. 

The most remarkable driver, possibly, the day of the race, was 
that veteran of the Automobile Club of France who has taken part 
in nearly all the big races, Chevalier Rene De Knyff; he was the 
coolest man of them all, with probably Jarrott as an exception. 
De Knyff was immovable in his car except when he lightly handled 
his speed gear. He judged distances magnificently. It was a 
revelation to see him invariably stop within a foot of the right 
place at a control, and then calmly turn round in his seat and ask 
a question or two without so much as a blink of his eye. Then 
he would return a pleasant word, face the starter, calmly throw 
over the lever and be off without any excitement. His car was 
not equal to the task of winning, but even so, he ran the winner 
a hard and close race. 

Jenatzy’s win was entirely due to the chances he took at the 
corners. Eye witnesses told me that he frequently turned corners 
on two wheels, the off wheels of the vehicle being high in the air. 

A remarkable thing in the French and German cars was that 
they could get into their top speed inside of 50 yards. In fact, they 
seemed to be going top speed before 25 yards had been covered. 
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It was the wish of the Irish people that either the English 
or the American team should win. The lower classes, without 
scarcely an exception, wanted the Americans to win. The more 
intelligent and the commercial class wanted the English to win, 
since their doing so meant another race in Ireland and more money 
for the shop keepers, etc. 

In this connection it is well to state that the prices of nearly 
every commodity bought by Americans, seemed to be arrived at on 
the hundred per cent. advance plan. The charges in most in- 
stances were positively extortionate. On the day of the race, 
laborers who have been in 
the habit of getting $2.50 
per week, demanded $2.50 
for a day’s work. It was 
laughable to see Mr. An- 
derson of the Winton party 
negotiating with some of 
these gentlemen at Athy the 
morning of the race; one 
man wanted $2.50 for carry- 
ing a few buckets of water, 
and when Anderson went to 
another one to get his price 
for performing the same 
task, the first man raised up 
both hands, as a signal for 
the other to ask $2.50, and 
that was the price Anderson 
finally had to pay, as the 
men said unless they got 
the price they demanded 
they preferred to be idle, the latter being a performance certain 
Irishmen are particularly good at. 

In some stores in Dublin—and in fact on the course—some of 
the clerks before they stop to think would give the right price. 
whereupon the offender would be promptly called aside by a more 
experienced clerk and told to elevate the price because the pros- 
pective purchaser was an American. 

There must be lots of work to do in Ireland, but they are not 
doing it. Wherever you see one man working, there will al- 
ways be a dozen standing around who would rather drink the 
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bounteous supply of Dublin stout than work. As the work avoid- 
ers can procure more than a pint of the stout for 4 cents, in fact I 
think the price is 3 cents in some places, the accomplishment of 
their desires is neither expensive nor impossible. 

But to return tothe race. The Winton cars were not in it 
at all. Something went wrong with Winton’s 8-cylinder racer 
at the very start. Before he could get it to run at all, De Knyff 
had made one complete circuit of the course, so that Winton was 
out of the race before he started. Winton blamed the quality of 
the gasolene furnished, but it is pertinent to remark that he had 
been using exactly the same quality and from the same firm as that 
used by L. P. Mooers in his “Peerless,” which gave Mooers no 
trouble. Mr. Winton declared to me that his gasolene was not 
only dirty, but of poor quality. 

Percy Owen had some trouble, too, and while he did better 
than Winton, he was not in the race from the first. All regretted 
this since Owen brought his sunny disposition and good fellow- 
ship with him to Ireland, and was a welcome personage all along 
the course. Mr. Winton told me that Owen’s machine was good 
for 65 miles an hour, but it did not show anything near this speed 
on the day of the race, although at times Owen traveled very fast. 
It is only fair to say that when Winton’s big machine did finally 
get going, it cut up the road in a tremendous fashion. Many 
people who saw him declared that at times Winton was traveling 
faster than any other man in the race. On the Curragh road going 
into Kildare, Mr. Winton himself said he believed he was going 
between 70 and 80 miles an hour. Mr. Winton said his big ma- 
chine could develop 120 horse-power and that Owen’s would show 
at least 60 horse-power. 

L. P. Mooers started confidently and we all expected that he 
would do well as he had no trouble of any kind with his machine 
until the day of the race. On the first round he came to grief 
when rounding the corner near Ballydavis Cross Roads. This 
threw the machine into a bank and a hedge, causing some damage 
to the driving gear, which took him about one hour to repair. 
He started again and was driving finely, in fact he was going better 
than 70 miles an hour, it is said, on stretches, when again he and 
his luck disagreed. Mooer’s tires were much smaller than those 
used by the French and Germans, a mistake which it is said was re- 
sponsible for a good deal of the trouble that Edge had, as he, too, 
used small tires. 
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There was not a single thing to relieve the absolute defeat of the 
American team. It must be borne in mind, however, that we have 
much to learn in building and driving racing machines, and this 
Irish Gordon Bennett defeat will be a good thing for us; it goes 
without saying that an .American machine will be built and an 
American driver found for it who will win that cup yet. 

Americans have the happy faculty of soon catching on when 
they are deficient in any particular, and the great Republic of the 
West will never rest content until it has shown the rest of the 
world that it can win international automobile races just as surely 
as it can win anything else it goes after. 


RENE DE KNYFF APPROACHING ARDSCULL MOAT 


This stretch of road is three miles long and was oiled from where banner crosses it 


For next year’s race, a dozen manufacturers will be trying 
to build a racer that will win the Gordon-Bennett cup, and L. P. 
Mooers was not sleeping when he was not driving in Ireland. The 
keen young man from Cleveland picked up pointers that will 
be worth many thousands of dollars to the Peerless Motor Car 
Company in the construction of their touring cars and racers in 
the future. 

It was a peculiar thing to see two Belgians and an American 
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driving for Germany, and it is not creditable to the German Em- 
pire that it had to go to the little Kingdom of Belgium for a man 
to drive its winner. Jenatzy will, it is stated, receive $40,000, and 
a new car for his win, in fact, all the papers have it so. This goes 
to show that the German Automobile Club, although they pro- 
tested so against a mechanic driving a German car, is still perfectly 
willing to select drivers from other nationalities whose pay is high 
and whose standing probably is no better than that of a German 
mechanic. 

Foxhall Keene had his usual luck, and broke an axle early 
in the race, so the Jonah which I spoke of a few months ago as 
being a close friend of Keene’s, is still in evidence. I asked Mr. 
Keene how it came about that he, an American, was driving a 
German car, to which he replied: “I was not invited to represent 
America.” There is a whole volume in those few words. 

The Barons and other drivers of Europe are in reality out and 
out professionals, since they all receive large pay if they win a 
tace or try to win it. This fact was borne out by a remark I heard 
De Kynff make at Naas when the racing cars were weighed in. 
A group of Frenchmen surrounded the Peerless racer. They were 
soon talking animatedly, and very severely criticising the ma- 
chine. I stood near the machine and asked a young man who was 
with the party, and who I knew spoke some French, what they 
were saying. He said that the Frenchmen thought the Peerless 
construction too light for a racing car on Irish roads, and my 
informant further volunteered the information that De Knyff said 
he would not drive it for $50,000, which shows De Knyff has his 
price, and a rather high one, too. 

It was a bitter pill for France to be beaten by Germany, but 
the bitterness of the defeat was lessened some because it was won 
by a Belgian for Germany, and, by the way, on an American owned 
car, since the car Jenatzy drove is the property of Clarence Gray 
Dinsmore of New York, who loaned it to the Belgian for the race, 
and, of course, is happy that Jenatzy won on it. Mr. Dinsmore 
made an excellent representative of the Automobile Club of 
America, and was very cordial and courteous to everybody. He 
gave the competitors a dinner in Dublin the night after the race, 
and a better man could not have been selected to represent the club. 

Of course the defeat will not do America any good, in fact, it 
will do this country a great deal of harm; but as there is not much 
exportation of American cars as yet, the loss will not be So great. 
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EDGE AND DE KNYFF AT ATHY CONTROL 


The course in spots was good, but it was narrow and it was 
dangerous, and was a most trying sort of course for old drivers, 
let alone for novices, and Americans are certainly novices as yet in 
road driving at high speeds. There were turns in that road which 
would give a fast driver heart disease, and going round them in a 
touring car was dangerous enough. When I took a trip over the 
course with Mr. Mooers on the Peerless racer, I simply commended 
myself to the Unknown, shut my eyes, and thought of how my 
obituary would look in print. 

The management of the race could have been improved upon. 
Racing was evidently a new thing to very many of the officials, 
sc some allowance must be made. The press and telegraphic 
arrangements were extremely crude, in fact there was very little 
attention paid to the press according to the general criticism visited 
upon the management by the Dublin newspapers and the visiting 
pressmen. 

Winton narrowly escaped smashing himself and his car two 
days before the race, when he ran into the grand stand at the start- 
ing and finishing point in Ballyshannon. As it was, his mechanic— 
John Jacks—was tossed off the machine and alighted on the 
grand stand, while Mr. Winton was lifted several feet out of his 
seat and came down on the back of it, but he did not let go the 
wheel luckily. It seems the cause of the accident was that some 
men had left two long timbers projecting half way across the nar- 
row road, and Winton did not see them until he had ran into 
them going at the rate of 25 miles an hour. He injured his ma- 
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chine somewhat, but it was easily fixed up, a bent axle being the 
worst damage. 

It is weil that there was no accident of a serious nature in the 
race, and for that much at least all should be thankful. The vic- 
tors are jubilant, and for a time the defeated were somewhat cast 
down, but “Excelsior” is the motto of the American, and Win- 
ton’s retirement will undoubtedly be postponed, because he tells 
me that he will yet show that his big machine can break all records 
and he will make it do it. As for L. P. Mooers, having done his 
best he has no excuses to offer, and he can be depended upon to 
try again and try hard. Mooers laughed and said: “Well, they gave 


DE KNYFF AT FINISH OF FIRST ROUND; WINTON IN BACKGROUND 
FIXING VEHICLE 


us a good licking, but we will commence trainimg on the stuff Ger- 
mans eat, and will take a few lessons in Germany, and if the Auto- 
mobile Club of America gives me a show I will go after that cup 
again.” Mooers was very popular with everybody, and his brief 
speeches at the Corinthian Club dinner and the Dinsmore banquet 
were happy in the extreme. 

The Frenchmen left nothing undone.which would aid them 
in winning the cup, and the expense of the specially chartered 
steamer, and the crowd it brought from France to Dublin must 
have been something enormous. The cost of the English team 
must have been great, also, as they had an army of followers. 
The Winton preparations were complete and were well managed. 
The Peerless party had, like Winton, a house all to themselves, 
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and no expense was spared to make everybody happy and com- 
fortable, but they were shorthanded, Mr. Mooers having only one 
man with him, whereas he should have had three, and should have 
also brought over a touring car for running round purposes. As 
it was, he hired a car from the Irish Motor Company, at least it 
was called a car, but it did not come up to expectations, although 
the price charged for it in rental warranted better things. This 
company sent a man to drive the car, and then two days before 
the race came off, ordered the man away, leaving the car to run 
itself. This same obliging concern also advanced the wages of 
the man they sent, $15 per week, and, in addition to this bit of 
robbery insisted on Mr. Mooers’ insuring the car. Altogether, 
the Irish Motor Company was as prominent in the hold-up game 
as anyone I met and that is saying a great deal. 

The attendance at the race was nothing like what was ex- 
pected it would be, in fact,-as the pictures taken at various points 
show the grand stands were very far from being filled. This was 
it! a measure caused by the blocking of the roads, making it im- 
possible for people to get there in time to see the race. 

Personally, I have never believed in road racing. I do not 
believe that any future races upon public highways will be of any 
good to the sport or the trade. The driver of a car in a road race 
must take his life in his hands, and when he does so he is not only 
dangerous to himself, but to people who may be standing along 
the road, since he does not know what minute something may go 
wrong with his car, and the next moment it be dashed into the 
crowd. An American who was present on the day of the race, 
said to me that if he wanted to commit suicide he would simply 
buy a racing car and throw away the steering gear, as he thought 
that would be the least painful and the most exciting death he 
knew of. 
Dublin, July 
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As We Progress 


A a class, highwaymen have degenerated. They have not the 

polished manners of the gentlemen who opened coach doors 
so gallantly, made so fine bows to the ladies and troubled them 
for their purses and jewels on Hounslow Heath and the Great 
North Road. But once in a while something of the old gracious 
courtesy is revived, 

Thus in the suburbs of a Western city the other night a man 
was going home from a hunting trip. His gun was over his 
shoulder and he whistled as he went for want of thought. 

A gentleman emerges from a hedge which when not acting 
as a highwayman’s screen, fenced in the lawn of a handsome resi- 
dence, aims a revolver at the hunter’s head, apologizes for putting 
him to so much inconvenience, but will he be good enough to put 
down that gun? 

A lady appears, takes his watch and purse, but gives back the 
watch and a dollar bill. “We don’t want to leave you ‘broke,’ ” says 
the urbane road agent, who also returns the gun, advises the gun- 
ner to carry less money with him in future, both relievers seat 
themselves in a well-kept automobile which had remained in the 
shadow of the hedge till needed, the male member of the relieving 
duet raises his hat and waves the relieved one a polished “Good 
night! I trust we may meet again,” and the automobile passes 
swiftly away into the night. 

If one must be robbed, surely it’s some comfort to be robbed 
politely; and deportment is essential to the highwayman who 
wishes to be more than a mere brutal bungler of a footpad. 





Qualified for the Job 


“Do you want a chauffeur to run that new 60 H. P. car of 
yours ?” 

“That depends. Have you ever done any chauffing?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you know anything about motors or machinery ?” 

“Well, no, sir, I can’t say that I’ 

“And I suppose you never even drove over twenty miles an 
hcur in your life?” 

“No, sir; but I once dropped with an elevator from the twelfth 
story and liked the sensation.” 
“Come around in the morning and be ready to go to work.” 
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The Fourth Bennett Cup Race 





O Germany and Jenatzy goes the 
glory of winning the fourth con- 
test for the James Gordon Bennett cup 
emblematic of the world’s automobile 
supremacy. Under road conditions far 
from ideal the race was a true run one and the winners, both men 
and machines, are probably the best of their respective classes. 
‘From 7 o'clock on the morning of July 2 until half past the 
same hour of the same day around an irregular triangle of narrow 
Irish roads raced the greatest aggregation of speed men and ma- 
chines the world has even seen. 

Roughly speaking, the course resembled a rude figure eight, 
composd of two connected loops, an eastern and a western one. 
Each racer was required to travel over this entire loop three times 
and to go round the larger or western loop in addition, thus each 
machine passed under the club arch seven times from beginning 
to end of the race. 

To the minute at six thirty on Tuesday morning the first pilot 
car started from Ballyshannon over the course to notify the public 
that the race was about to begin. Fifteen minutes later and a 
second car followed upon the same mission. At ten minutes of 
seven Edge slowly brought his big Napier up to the starting where 
the timekeeper, watch in hand, awaited him. Sharply the counting 
of the seconds to elapse before the word was to be given began— 
five, four, three, two, one, and then Edge was off and the race was 
on. As was the case with all the entrants Edge got away slowly 
and showed evidences of the nervousness he felt. De Knyff was 
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sent away at 7.7, he also getting away at a disappointing pace. 
Winton’s racer broke down, so he could not take his position when 
called on. Owen, however, filled the gap, and brought his light 
Winton into action; sharp at 7:14 the first American started, but 
he did so even less satisfactorily than his predecessors. At 7:21 
Jenatzy burst away. His start was unquestionably the best of the 
lot so far. Jarrott shot out at 7:28 amid general cheering. He did 
not get off at all as well as at Ardennes recently, and his opening 
pace was not equal to his Paris-Bordeaux. Gabriel was sent off at 
7:35, but the way he got off was rather disappointing. 

At 7:42 the word go was given for Mooers, but the American 
was in a terrible state of stage fright. He forgot to take off his 
brakes and did not even adjust his goggles. By this he lost some 
seconds. Baron De Caters went off briskly at 7:49, but Stocks 
was very flurried when he got his word at 7:56. He followed 

Mooers’ exam- 
ple, failed to 
throw off his 
brake and stuck 
for some sec- 
onds. Farman 
got the word at 
three minutes 
past eight, but 
his machine 
would not 
budge, and it 
was only when 
some mechan- 
ists had applied 
force that it 
consented sulk- 
ily to cross the 

AT THE pang rl nar Gaekan ong DE CATERS 1 i ne. T h e 

Frenchman got 
away several seconds behind his scheduled time. 

Winton got his orders at 8:10, but his racer was not ready, 
and he had to set about repairing it on the roadside. Keene got 
on his mark next, and 8:17 sharp saw him moving out slowly. He 
did not appear quite at home on his car, and was carrying a lot of 
ballast behind. 

















JENATZY AND THE WINNING MERCEDES 

There was a long interval, and then the signal was sounded 
that a car was in sight. A small speck appeared in the distance. 
It looked larger and larger, and finally Edge dashed past at 8:24. 
De Knyff swept by like a whirlwind at 8:34, showing that he had 
actually lost three minutes to Edge, who had ridden the forty-five 
miles circuit in, roughly in an hour and twenty-four minutes. 
Owen rushed past at 8:49, closely pursued by Jenatzy. Five min- 
utes later—that is, at 8:54—Jarrott flew past, showing that he had 
gained about nine minutes on Owen and two minutes on Jenatzy. 
Gabriel passed at 9:05 o'clock, and it was officially announced that 
the speed at which he was going was at the rate of a mile in fifty- 
two seconds. Baron de Caters next appeared, showing that 
Mooers was apparently beaten. Farman showed up next at twen- 
ty-seven minutes and a half past nine o’clock, and then Keene 
flashed by at 9:40. 

Edge passed on the second round at 10:00. Mooers arrived 
on his first lap at 10:10. It was reported he had trouble with his 
speed gear. Stocks, who had not yet arrived, was reported to 
have broken a wheel and was out of the race. 

De Knyff passed on his second round at 10:06. 

De Knyff started on his third lap at 11:25, having overtaken 
Edge. Keene was second, starting on his third lap at 11:35. 
Jenatzy was third, starting on the third lap at 11:37. Edge started 
on his third lap at 11:56, and Gabriel started on his third lap at 
12:06. De Caters started on his third lap at 12:16 P. M., and 
Farman at 12:27. 
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JENATZY WINNING 


De Knyff began his fourth lap at 1:04; Jenatzy at 1:09; Gabriel 
at 1:40; Edge at 1:51, and De Caters at 1:54. Winton came around 
to begin his second lap at 1:28. The fifth lap began as follows: De 
Knyff, 2:25; Jenatzy, 2:30; Gabriel, 3:00; De Caters, 3:13; Farman, 
3:21, and Edge, 3:35. The beginning of the last lap was timed as 
follows: De Knyff, 3:57; Jenatzy, 4:02. Then came Gabriel, 4:45; 
De Caters, 4:52; Farman, 4:58. 

The finish occurred in a downpour of rain. Owen, plodding 
along on his fourth lap, first came in sight, and immediately behind 
him, and constantly gaining, came De Knyff. The cheering for 
him had scarcely subsided before Jenatzy was seen tearing down the 
hill, and he soon afterward dashed across the finishing line. Times 
were: De Knyff, first, at 5:34; Jenatzy, second, at 5:36; Gabriel, 
third, at 6:20. Farman finished fourth, at 6:30, thereby securing 
for the French cars the Scott-Montagu prize, awarded to a team 
when all its members finish. 

The official placing of the finishers was in this order: 






; -«& @ 
Bo FO Fe ) occ vccceccevcgecensqecpvececnnn-cosescequessepece pesesseesied 6 39 ° 
2. De Knyff (France). seus seve cose eoee we 3 @ 
3. Farman (France)........... a 51 44 
iG, ED ccc | + setanenedvaedde + sideaeuew £60000+0000b00wsnCadNOOeN 7 II 33 
5. Edge (England and Ireland). $8065600406 00600080 0b08806bEs40 s0eeb ones eTsess 9 18 48 


What had been accomplished in die Sesame contests and the 
comparison between them and Jenatzy’s winning is shown in these 
figures: 


Aver'ge 

Year and Course. Miles. Winner. H. P. Driver. speed.t 
1900—Paris to Lyons........ SRA cesiccuue Tre ee Charron,...... 38.5 
1901—Paris to Bordeaux.....328 .....+.++. POERSIG, .....cccccees. ee 39.5 
1902—Paris to Innsbruck... _ eer eS GO. sssecceee ABS... ccccccess 34.0 
1903—Ireland.......... OM vcccccce PD scctcnsavcaed BOscccessses Jenatzy...... 56.1 


+370 
+Average speed in miles per hour. 
























eg NT UNKNOWN 


E storm moaned and raged without, and as 
an extra fierce gust of the sleet-filled air 
hurled itself against the rattling window panes, the four snow- 
bound sportsmen drew their chairs nearer the fire and thanked their 
lucky stars that they had chanced upon such a cosy shelter. 

So, comfortably fixed with pipes and potables they prepared 
to spend a lazy evening. Johnson started the symposium with a story 
of an adventure on snow-shoes ; Walker told of an encounter with a 
wounded moose; then Taylor reeled off a salmon yarn no one could 
believe. Then it was Stevens’ turn. 

“Now, this all happened in a little patch of a kingdom off—well, 
somewhere, I don’t just know where—but, at any rate, it was a right 
tidy little kingdom, and that is all that is necessary for the story.” 

With this preface, he began: 

The kingdom was run by a jolly, old king who was fairly daffy 
about automobiles; he ate, talked, slept motor vehicularly, and I am 
not at all sure that he didn’t drink gasolene. 

The royal family were brought up accordingly. There was a 
certain trip they all had to make safely, “or else they’re no child of 
mine,” said this stout old autocrat. He had mapped out the course 
himself, and it was a wonder in its way. Beginning at an inclined 
plane, which led up to the battlements it took a turn or two around 
the towers, ran down five flights of winding stairs, took in the ban- 
queting hall, a few more stairs, ran across the moat on a couple 
of planks just wide enough for the tires (and no more), and ended 
in a spurt at full speed down the government road. 

The Crown Prince, in fact, the entire royal family, with one ex- 
ception, took to automobiles as a duck does to water. The exception 
was the King’s third son, who, at the early age of seven, had made 
himself very unpopular by stating that he preferred marbles to 
motors. However, a few years later, he reinstated himself in the 
popular favor by organizing an auto football team, that simply 
whipped the tires off any opponents who dared put in an appear- 


ance. 
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UNKNOWN KNIGHT OF THE NAMELESS AUTO 


But the pride of the entire family was the Crown Princess, a 
lovely, graceful creature, who was a vision of enchantment, even in 
automobiling goggles. I think nothing more need be said to estab- 
lish her claim to unusual beauty. 

As this beautiful creature grew older and approached the 
twenties, it gradually dawned upon her royal parents that she must 
marry !—all princesses did. But to whom? Ah, that was the ques- 
tion. To find a man completely worthy of her was never thought of 
for a minute ; to find the man least unworthy was their object. 

At last the King hit upon a plan that no one took to with much 
alacrity but himself, and to which the Princess objected loud and 
strenuously. This plan was nothing more or less than to hold an 
auto tournament, open to all eligible knights, and the Princess to go 
as a prize to the happy ana noble winner. 

As I have before inferred, the Princess objected to the idea. “I 
shall never marry any man whom I do not love,” she said firmly. 

“My dear child, you have not the right motor—I mean motive—- 
in this affair,” said the King, the royal temper becoming a trifle 
strained. “The man who cannot only successfully undergo all the 
tests planned, but can go them one better than all of the other knights, 
will be beyond question the r 

“T know I shall never love him, I shall hate him positively,” 
sobbed the royal child; “I will run hat-pins into his tires at the first 
opportunity.” 

At this, the royal temper gave way completely, the king left the 
room, and then and there had the proclamation drawn up, and dis- 
patched heralds to the four points of the kingdom to announce it. 

The same day, late in the afternoon, a weary, travel-stained 
knight in a mud bespattered touring car drew up at one of the public 
gasolene fountains and gave his tired steed a long, refreshing drink. 

Now, the fountain was in front of “The Sign of the Two Head- 
lights,” and the landlord thereof, scenting a possible ducat or so, ad- 
vanced to have parley with the stranger. 

“You have come far to-day, friend?” said he, interrogatively, rub- 
bing his hand over the hot, mud-caked varnish of the touring car. 

“Some six hundred miles or so,” answered the knight wearily ; 
“and many another dreary one must I go, I fear.” 

“Mayhap you come to try your chances in our tournament,” 
the landlord said, for there was a noble air both about the knight 
and his machine that no mud or dust of travel could conceal. 

“And what may your tournament be?” asked the knight. 
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For answer the landlord handed him one of the of the printed 
proclamations which the knight read eagerly and with wrinkled 
brow. 

“Now, tell me, landlord, about this Princess. Is she really beau- 
tiful as they say, or is there the usual amount of yellow journalism 
in this description ?” 

The landlord assured him that in reality the description was very 
mild. On hearing this, the knight immediately expressed his inten- 
tion of remaining for the tournament, and, taking a stick of graphite 
from his pocket, put himself down for competition as “The Unknown 
Knight of the Nameless Auto.” 

The following morning when the Princess learned that the 
proclamation had actually gone into effect, she was taken with a 
combination of hysterics and fainting spells, that greatly alarmed 
the royal family, so while she was being assisted to her apartments 
in an almost unconscious condition, five or six messengers were 
dispatched in quick succession for the court physician. 

The physician arrived almost within the minute, and skating 
into the room on a miniature pair of silver-plated motor skates, gazed 
knowingly at the Princess. 

“Hum!” said he, “let me see your tongue.” At which the Prin- 
cess twisted her features somewhat unbecomingly, and protruded her 
tongue much farther than was necessary. 

“Ah, just as I thought. She is automobilious,” the physician 
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remarked; turning to the royal family and winking at the king in a 
manner that plainly said, “I perceive which way the wind blows.” 

“Have you heard about the latest entry on the lists? The hand- 
somest mian yet”; the doctor ran the last remark in quickly to have 
it heatd«before the Princess started on another scream. Having 
started, she could not stop, but it was noticeably shorter than her 
previous screams. 

“Tt seems,” continued the physician, “that he arrived late yester- 
day, and on reading the description of the Princess, immediately en- 
tered his name for the contest. But the interesting part is that he 
signs himself *The Unknown Knight of the Nameless Auto,’ and in 
spite of the persistent itiquiries, no,one can find out where he’s 
from, who he is, or where he’s bound for.” 

“T think I feel considerably better,” observed the Princess ; “did 
you say he was handsome?” 

“Both he and the touring car he came in have an air that pro- 
claims royal birth.” 

“But is he handsome? I have known some extremely plain peo- 
ple of royal birth.” 

But to this the strategic physician would answer nothing, but 
“You must see for yourself,” and then skated out of the room, having 
effected a remarkably quick cure. 

As the fateful day approached, the array of noble names was 
enough to create excitement in the calmest breast. There were names 
from all parts of the kingdom, names renowned for wondrous deeds 
of skill and valor. And yet the greatest interest was felt in the 
mysterious knight and his nameless mount. 

Finally, the day arrived! The town was in its holiday attire, and 
the merry villagers flocked in from all parts of the kingdom to see 
the marvelous tests of skill and the lucky knight who was to suc- 
cessfully achieve them, and win the beautiful Princess. 

At last! A blare from the royal trumpeters, the gates were flung 
apart, and, preceded by the heralds, the noble array of machines en- 
tered and passed before the royal box for inspection, each knight 
giving his title, and the name of his machine, each trying to awake a 
look of interest from the lovely Princess, who sat in state and ap- 
parent boredom. 

Now a murmur of excitement rippled over the vast crowd, reach- 
ing as far as the royal box, and at last the haughty Princess showed 
some signs of interest as the heralds announced “The Unknown 
Knight of the Nameless Auto.” 
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But here a difficulty arose; there were grave objections to per- 
mitting such an indefinite character to enter the lists; who knew 
but that he was a rank imposter? 

In fact, it began to look rather bad for the Nameless One until 
the Princess (observing which way the decision was likely to go) 
began to show alarming symptoms of a relapse of her previous 
malady. This, added to the fact that the King had been remarkably 
taken by the appearance of the unknown’s machine, turned the de- 
cision in favor of the Unknown Knight, and he was admitted to the 
contests. 

And now came the first test, which was a run over the trial 
course, and full many a knightly name went down before its ob- 
stacles. The inclined plane to the battlements and the turn about 
the towers offered no disastrous difficulties to the nobles, but alas! 
there the happiness and expectations of many ended, for the wind- 
ing stairs proved fatal to some; others came to grief on the glass- 
like floor of the banqueting hall, and the greater part of the remain- 
ing knights slipped from the narrow rails across the moat into the 
water, floating there like gigantic spiders, as the more skilful, un- 
defeated few (of whom the Unknown Knight was one) took the 
final run down the government road. 

The second test was a trip of endurance across the kingdom 
and back, and lo and behold, the Unknown Knight came in some two 
hours ahead of all others. The time made so delighted the king that 
he invited the U. K. to dinner. 

Thus it went. Was the test a tug of war, then did the mysteri- 
ous noble drag his opponents hither and yon as his fancy seemed to 
dicate, and the matinée girls showered him with roses. Was it a 
hill-climbing contest, he paid no more attention to the incline than 
if he were spinning along the levelest of roads. And finally, when 
in the tilting contest he not only unmachined the far-famed “Guy 
of the Low Gears,” but ran gracefully up and caught him before he 
could touch the ground. The enthusiasm of the populace knew no 
bounds and far and wide ran the cry: “Who can he be, and what is 
his auto?” But he seemed to care for no applause save that from 
the Princess. 

Now came the final test and only five knights remained who 
had surmounted all the other difficulties and reached this. 

For days one of the worst roads in the kingdom had been kept 
under water until the mud was as deep as the hub of a wheel, and 
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through this (all but impassable) mire the knight who would win 
the Princess must go. 

Amidst an almost breathless silence, the five knights bravely 
started, but only a few minutes passed before it was seen that but 
two out of the starters could hope to get through, the others were 
hopelessly stuck. The two left were the noble, indomitable Lord 
Richard de Spark, and the apparently irresistible “Unknown 
Knight.” And now ensued a struggle, the record of which is passed 
down from father to son to this day. 

The two rivals, bonnet to tonneau, went slowly, painfully on; 
plowing over that frightful road, the mud ever oozing up to the 
axles, the wheels ever and anon making revolution after revolution 
with no apparent grip. Still, on they went, fighting every inch of 
the way. But now the strain began to tell on the machines, and 
their masters urged and coaxed and brought out their remaining 
strength in a way that drew almost hysterical shrieks of applause 
from the frantic crowd. 

On they went! More and more slowly now, with greater and 
greater difficulty, but still on! And then occurred a disgraceful 
thing; for Lord Richard apparently giving up all hope of accom- 
plishing the task, and making up his mind that neither should his 
rival succeed; in a fit of blind rage, putting all the remaining 
strength into one final effort of his machine, and flinging it around 
in front of the Nameless Auto, completely blocked its path! 

Wearily on, came the shaking machine, a storm of encourag- 
ing shouts from the indignant crowd urging it. On till it rested 
its quivering radiator against the cowardly placed obstacle. On! 
On! as if nothing could stop it! On, till it had shoved the rival out 
of its course, and, straining inch by inch, forced itself onward to 
the finish line. 

In the midst of this extreme excitement the Prime Minister 
was séen to grow deathly pale. 

“Ye Gods!’ he exclaimed. “They have forgotten ye old dragon 
pit which was digged some dozen years ago and then covered over 
with branches and leaves, and so has remained unto this day.” 

Even as he spoke the Nameless Auto plunged forward, labored 
heavily, and then gradually sank in the mud. 

In vain did the Unknown Knight bail with his plumed helmet, 
and in vain did the frantic crowd cry out directions and throw life 
lines toward him—all was in vain. At last realizing that any effort 
to save his steed was fruitless, he folded his armor-clad arms, and 
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(heedless of the cries of “Get out and walk’) sank slowly from the 
sight of the horrified populace. 

But long after the knight had disappeared, his banner (fastened 
to the head of his lance) waved over his muddy grave, and pro- 
claimed to the sorrowing kingdom that there, forever, was buried 
the secret of the Unknown Knight of the Nameless Auto. 


Piling It On 


HE automobilist had been duly timed by a Waterbury watch 

in the hands of one of Long Island’s constabulary and as 

a natural result had been arrested, haled before the judge, and, of 
course, fined. 

Considering himself a much injured man, on leaving the door 
he unwisely expressed an opinion derogatory to the Long Island 
brand of justice. 

Upon a sign from the judge the automobilist was quickly over- 
taken and once more stood before the personification of justice, 
which in this particular case, had whiskers, “specs” and a bucolic 
reputation as a wit. 

As he added an extra ten for contempt of court to the automo- 
bilist’s former fine, His Honor humorously remarked: “Young 
man, if you had been more chaste and refined in your language, you 
would not have been chased and re-fined.” 





Two Autos 


“In former days men longed to be famous enough to write an 
autobiography.” 

“Nowadays they merely long to be rich enough to have an 
automobile.” 





If 
Judith Amelia Schole 
If I had an automobile, 
A rubbery, rollicking thing, 
All shiny brass, japan and steel, 
With plenty of ginger and spring. 
I’d “Hello!” to Edward, the King, 
So happy and airy I’d feel, 
And sail like a bird on the wing, 
If I had an automobile. 


If i had an automobile, 
With a bell that goes ting-a-ling-ling, 
Though it cost me of trouble a deal 
And proved a most expensive thing. 
In public its praises I’d sing, 
Making sport of the horse and the wheel, 
For expenses not caring a ding, 
If I had an automobile. 


If | had an automobile, 
The newest and stylishest thing, 


My rivals with envy would reel 

And writhe under jealousy’s sting. 

With my little old ting-a-ling-ling, 
Like a winner all summer I’d feel, 

And I’d laugh at the horse shows, b’ jing, 
If I had an automobile. 


L’ENVOI 
O Princess, whose praises I sing, 
Though coldness you try to conceal. 
With you I would be the whole thing, 
If I had an automobile. 





Terminal Indecision 
“You have discovered a new disease produced by riding-in an 
automobile, have you, doctor? What are you going to.call it?” 
“That is a*matter requiring some thought,” responded the 
eminent medi¢al, specialist. “I have decided upon a name, so far 
as the first threerorfour syllables are concerned, but have not made 
up my mind yet whether -t6classify it as an ‘itis’ or an ‘osis.’” 
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Boston-Albany Route 


A Double-Century R_un from the New England Seaboard to the Hudson 
Across the Berkshire Hills 


By RP _obert Bruce 


—oronTowN 57 Rae HE Albany gateway to the North and West 
> is reached from the New England sea- 


board across the hills of old Massachu- 

setts as well as along the valley of the 

Hudson. While the latter makes the 

route from New York city and points 

beiow, the former connects Boston 

and many other down-East cities with 

northern and central New York. By the 

same through road system, the coast re- 

sorts of Massachusetts, and in a sense 

those also of Maine, New Hampshire and 

Rhode Island are linked with Albany, 

Troy, Saratoga, Lake George, the Mo- 

hawk Valley and other important vaca- 

tion localities on both sides of the Con- 

necticut River valley and the Berkshires. 

For the first hundred miles this route is fairly well known, since 

it is the Springfield-Boston line reversed; beyond that the trip is a 
trifle over one hundred miles of its own, mostly over the mountains. 
Briefly summarized, the former half (which was published in full 
in the July, 1902, issue of THE AuToMoBILE MAGAZINE) is as fol- 
lows: Leave Boston by Beacon street all the way from State House, 
or else Commonwealth avenue from the Public Gardens, or Boylston 
street and Massachusetts avenue to Beacon street, which keep to 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir. Go through the reservoir grounds, bend- 
ing around and out into the Newton boulevard, a splendid macadam 
thoroughfare; hold to this until a left turn is made onto Washington 
street, the crossroad from West Newton, and continue through 
Auburndale, Newton Lower Falls and the Wellesleys to Natick and 
South Framingham. Take Union avenue over to Framingham Cen- 
ter, thence either Southboro, Northboro and Shrewsbury or else 
Westboro and Millbury, to Worcester, coming out in either case near 
the Union Depot. Front street, from the depot, leads straight into 
Main street, and the latter (left turn) shows the way to the pretty 
hill towns, Leicester and Spencer. From here a fine new State road 
runs nearly all the way through Brookfield, Palmer, North Wilbra- 
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ham and Indian Orchard, entering Springfield past the U. S. Armory 
and by State street to Main street, the fine Masonic Temple stand- 
ing on the corner where the last turn is made. This is exactly one 
hundred miles from Boston, and by far the better half (in the sense 
of easiest riding) of the trip. With all conditions favorable, a half 
day will cover it without difficulty. 

Approaching the Berkshire Section 

Going through Springfield without a stop, or when ready to 
leave, keep Main street (where the principal hotels are) west to the 
trolley car house, part of the way over stone and part over brick 
pavements. At the car house turn diagonally left (Plainfield street) 
with the outbound Westfield cars, being careful to avoid the upturn 
to the right which the Northampton-Holyoke cars make. Very soon 
the broad Connecticut river is crossed on a substantial bridge, with 
a well-planked surface. Looking back, there is a fine view of the 
city just left, while the wooded stream above is one picture of quict 
beauty as far as the eye can see. 

On the west side of the river a narrow park is the parting of 
many ways. To the right is the road up the valley to Northampton, 
Greenfield and into Vermont ; to the left the road to Hartford, Meri- 
den and New Haven. Keep straight ahead, however, on the right 
side of the park, until the Westfield trolleys turn first right and then 
left into Westfield street. The latter is a broad open way into the 
country, and one feels now that he is well past the temptation to 
make detours, especially since a good, easy speed is possible for many 
miles. The State road system, beginning at Boston, has gradually 
been extended west of the Connecticut river, and will in a few years 
be completed to the State line—sooner, undoubtedly, than the Empire 
State will have anything to match it from the other end. 

Shortly the shining tracks of the Boston & Albany R. R. come 
in sight, and they continue at no great distance all the way to Pitts- 
field. The picturesque Westfield river marks out the route for both 
railroad and highway, both cutting their way at times through solid 
rock, and bending with the river in the most curious fashion. This 
is the real “Heart of the Commonwealth,” with fine houses and sub- 
stantial citizenship. Seven miles out of Springfield a road sign shows 
the way to Westfield Depot and Westfield “Green” (the common or 
town). Take the latter into the principal part of the Whip City, and 
turn right into Elm street and shortly afterward turn left into 
Franklin street, which carries out into the State road again. The 
depot is farther along Elm street, and will not be passed at all. 
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You are not far out of Westfield when the real 
uphill work begins, and it is continued gradually 
through Fairfield, Russell, Huntington, Chester and 
Becket to Washington, a very small place where the 
height of land on the trans-Massachusetts trip is 
reached. Hinsdale, next beyond Washington, is 
entered by Main street, which leads to Main street, 
Dalton. This is a pretty little manufacturing village 
next before Pittsfield, and is picturesquely set in 
the wooded hills for which the Berkshires are noted. 
The whole landscape is divided by streams and 
roads, the latter going in every direction, smooth and well kept, the 
signs of a long and well settled district. 

The road out of Dalton to the west enters North street, Pittsfield, 
the latter of which brings the tourist into the center of the city and 
to the Wendell, the principal hotel. Pittsfield is the hub of all auto- 
mobile routes in western Massachuetts and, thanks to its summer 
and fall visitors, is coming to be quite a modern city. When ready to 
leave for the final stretch of the trip, take West Housatonic street 
out to the State road through Shaker Village, over the mountain and 
again the State road to the village of Lebanon Springs. You are now 
quite a distance from the B. & A. R. R. (which goes through Chat- 
ham), and with good roads and no mishaps you quite enjoy the 
novelty of speeding through a section where the locomotive whistle is 
not heard for miles. Through this section, too, picturesque old stone 
houses suggest some of the outer suburbs of Philadelphia, only that 
this vicinity was settled by the Shakers instead of the Quakers. The 
left-hand road at Lebanon leads to Nassau, from whence there is a 
fair-to-good and direct road to Schodack Center, six miles below 
Aibany. One is surprised to find that in the course of a few miles he 
has, as it were, dropped into the valley of the Hudson. Schodack 
Center is the junction between the Pittsfield-Albany and the Albany- 
New York routes, which enables one who desires to do so to turn 
left for New York, without going to the Capital City at all. 


POUGNKEE PSIEY 
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One peculiarity about this last portion is that the mileage is sev- 
eral miles shorter than the B, & A. R. R. between the same points. 
The road takes one natural way over the mountains, the railroad an- 
other, and as far as distance is concerned, the highway has the better 
of it by eight miles or so. Some automobilists are unduly exercised 
over their chances of getting over these mountain roads. As a matter 
of fact, the Berkshires are only large, rounded hills, with seldom a 
steeper grade than 15 or 16 per cent., and they are not near so hard 
to negotiate as some through the highlands of the lower Hudson 
within fifty miles of New York. Gradually, modern State roads are 
covering all this territory, north and south, as well as east and west, 
the State finding it worth while to encourage summer visitors who 
prefer to come by the highway. Even where it has not been officially 
improved, the road is in better shape for automobiling than the 
average in New York State. The distance of 103 miles from Spring- 
field to Albany can easily be covered in one day, or two days from 
Boston. One would need as much time as this to “do” the Hudson 
river trip up from New York, but less would be thought of and less 
planning done for it. 

On the Albany End 

Schodack Center is only a point, but it is an important one to 
keep in mind, since it is the junction of the New York-Albany and 
the Boston-Albany highway systems. Finishing the trip through to 
the Capital City, the going improves slightly on to East Greenbush, 
but loses in condition shortly thereafter. Approach Rensselaer with 
care and patience, for its entrance from the south, via Columbus ave- 
nue and Columbia street to Broadway, thence direct to the South 
Bridge, is an unworthy ending to any pleasure trip, and worse going 
than any corresponding distance in the mountains. This is the bridge 
over which all classes of vehicles enter Albany from below, and toll 
is charged. On the other side of the river, take Broadway, through 
another uninviting district, and over wretched pavements, to the 
foot of State street, and you are in the center of the downtown city. 
It is worth while to ride up Capitol Hill in order to get a more: ac- 
curate idea of the last few miles than can be had by simply going over 
it once. And the satisfaction which one naturally feels at the safe 
finish of such a trip will be at the same time augmented. 

The trans-Massachusetts route is always interesting, and the 
Berkshires are only the crowning glory of a succession of delightful 
scenes. East of Worcester the landscape is considerably modified 
by man’s efforts, particularly on the Boston end. Through the 
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several Newtons, Auburndale and the Wellesleys, there is a con- 
tinual succession of artistic suburbs, with handsome homes and 
well-kept grounds, all of which indicate a nearness to the old-time 
Hub of the Universe. Between Worcester and Springfield, the 
country is rolling rather than rugged, and one passes through a 
number of cities and rural communities. The influence of soil, 
slope and water-power upon agriculture and manufacturing can 
be noted constantly. At Worcester, the head waters of the Black- 
stone river, there has naturally grown up the second largest city 
in Massachusetts and 
the third in New Eng- 
land. From the high- 
ways all about there are 
good views of _ the 
mountains. 

The open plain- 
like valley of the Con- 
necticut, as it is seen 
around Springfield, is 
rather tame in compari- 
son with the hills east 
and west. Here, how- 
ever, are fine farms, 
beautiful trees, and an 
active manufacturing 
city built at the junction 
of the four cardinal 
points of travel. It is 
the natural place for an 
enterprising munici- 
pality, and has been an 
important place in the 
history of the country. Rivers are counted by tens and lakes by 
hundreds in all New England. They are of value in many ways. 
Economically they are used as natural reservoirs for city water sup- 
plies ; they form a reserve for power in dry seasons; their shores fur- 
nish delightful sites for summer homes, or their quiet waters, prac- 
tically free from strong currents, invite the sportsman. Set amid 
dense forests, surrounded by green rolling hills, as many are, they 
form objects of great beauty and attractiveness; and their clear 
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waters gleam like gems, bringing out the beauty of their surround- 
ings to the open-eyed user of the highways. 

One who wishes to make the trip by automobile between Spring- 
field and Pittsfield, without going all the way to Albany, may short- 
cut his trip back to New-York or any intermediate point, and get at 
the same time a glimpse of other Berkshire cities and towns, by turn- 
ing into the Lenox Road at Pittsfield and taking the route through 
Lenox, Glendale, Great Barrington and South Egremont, Mass., 
Hillsdale, Martindale and Claverack, N. Y., to Hudson, 49 miles 
from Pittsfield. The tourist is now only 120 miles from New York 
by the old post road, and may make the trip down by automobile in 
one day, or, if preferred, the boat down. Distance from Boston to 
Springfield, 100 miles; to Albany, 203 miles; New York to Albany 
(for the sake of comparison), 160 miles by road. Taking the trip 
from Boston to Albany in two days, the best overnight stop would 
be at Westfield, Mass., sixteen miles west of Springfield, which would 
give a little longer run for the first day, and a shorter run over the 
mountains for the second day. In case the optional trip from Pitts- 
field to Hudson should be taken, and New York made in another day, 
as suggested could be done, one would make the Boston-Pittsfield- 
Hudson-New York trip in three days of not difficult riding; and no 
better variety of mountain-and-valley road experience could easily 
be found in this or any other country. 

The trip across the Berkshires from Boston or Springfield to 
the Hudson is one that every automobile tourist, unless he has done 
so already, expects sooner or later to make. On the whole a hard 
and difficult run, there are still attractive features about it out of all 
proportion to the time, labor and expense involved. None other of 
our numerous hill countries in America is more interesting, or 
traveled by more automobilists in the course of the year. You are 
always conscious of being close to the throbbing pulse of things, and 
that is rather pleasant than burdensome—even on a holiday—when 
you have all outdoors to think and move in. The machine under your 
hand responds to its necessary part of the work, and you take on the 
way every angle of view to be had from the unobstructed highway. 
Part of it is lasting and part fleeting, but you would speedily quarrel 
with any condition likely to deny you at some future time another 
right of way for your automobile across the State of Masachusetts, 
and through the Berkshires. 





















Starting a New Machine 


By Silas Jameson 
a AN you imagine the feeling of helpless- 
: ness which must come over a man who 
has, aiter long thinking the matter over, 
bought an automobile and has had it delivered 
to him in a place where such a 
form of vehicle has never here- 
tofore been seen? With every 
man’s hand against him and the 
ill-will of a majority of his neigh- 
bors plainly in evidence, how 
delightful it all seems to him as 
in the rear of the local freight 
house, surrounded by his fellow 
townsmen, he stands and looks 
at the future vehicle of his joys 
and sorrows. 

None ever appreciates the pioneer, and those brave souls who 
have broken the way for the automobile through the barriers of 
prejudice and ignorance, are, perhaps, the least appreciated of all 
pioneers. We fortunate individuals who live in places where 
the demonstrator, the agent or the manufacturer is at our very 
doors, anxious to teach us all about a motor vehicle, are very apt to 
think that if there ever was such a buyer of an automobile as the 
one I have pictured in the opening paragraph, he was never numer- 
ous, and even if he was, he has now ceased to exist, because “every- 
body knows about an automobile these days.” 

A little reflection quickly shows us, however, that such an 
opinon of the universalism of automobile knowledge is very far 
from being correct. To-day, just as in former ones, the pioneer 
exists, and has to acquire his automobiling knowledge by the ex- 
pensive and often elusive experience route. 

I do not want to pose as an alarmist, nor do I want my frank 
recognition of the unpleasantness of endeavoring to master a motor 
vehicle unaided, to frighten any would-be purchaser of a vehicle, 
for after all, many of the best and most self-reliant owners of 
vehicles are found among those who first bought an automobile and 
then taught themselves how to run, care for and repair it. 

Briefly, what to do when you receive a new vehicle, is, of course, 
to have studied carefully the literature sent out by the makers, sup- 
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plemented by a reading of some of the very excellent little books, 
such as Roberts and his confreres have given us. With the theoreti- 
cal groundwork thus laid, the new vehicle itself should be carefully 
studied and examined to enable you to locate all the principal parts 
and to learn their functions and modes of operation. Take special 
note of the position of every oil cup or other lubricating arrange- 
ment, because every working part must be supplied with lubricant 
i some manner. If the car has never been run, the question of 
lubrication is the first important one to engage the attention of the 
operator at the outset, and oil should be freely applied except to 
the cylinder. An excessive amount of oil in this part of the engine 
will make trouble by gumming upon and fouling. On the other 
hand, a new cylinder always admits oil more freely at first than 
after it has been run awhile, so it probably will be necessary to in- 
crease the supply to this part after engine has been run some. 

All important nuts, bolts, and connections should be carefully 
examined to make sure they are tight, especially those supporting 
detached parts of the mechanism, such as the muffler, carbureter, 
and piping. The brakes and steering gear should be tested with 
particular care. It sometimes pays to make sure that the gasolene, 
water, and lubricating pipes are free from obstructions arising from 
dirt or waste left in the tanks. I well remember how my first experi- 
ence with an automobile found me with one which had been sent 
out from the factory with the radiator stopped with resin, left there 
in soldering. 

Having mated your theoretical and book learning with an actual 
study of the vehicle itself, you will find this cycle of operations 
about the one with which you will have to proceed when preparing 
to start the vehicle: 

First, the fuel tank must be filled, using a funnel with a strainer. 
Care must be taken to have the funnel dry, since only a little water 
in gasolene will make a great deal of trouble for you later on. Next, 
the water tank should be filled, making certain that the tap at the 
bottom of the water supply is closed. All grease boxes must be 
filled, the axle boxes lubricated, and the gear box plentifully sup- 
plied with lubricant. For this a thin grease or a mixture of grease 
and oil is advisable. If the grease is too thick the gear wheels 
may cut a track in it without oiling themselves. The addition of 
a few ounces of good graphite is an advantage. All drip or other 
lubricators should be filled with a good motor oil, not too thick to 
travel along the pipes, and the crank case of the motor, the steering 
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pivots and chains also must receive some. The lubricators must 
then be turned on and adjusted. 

Next put on the brakes and see that the change speed lever is 
thrown out of position, and that the tires are pumped up hard. 
Turn the starting handle to see that the compression is good, then 
open the gasolene tap, switch on the current and start the motor, 
adjusting the mixture if necessary. If the motor fails to start, see 
if the gasolene reaches the carbureter, and if so, whether the inlet 
valve sticks, then examine the ignition device. When the motor 
finally starts, drop in the ciutch gently and try the brakes in the 
same manner. Travel at a slow speed on a straight, wide road, 
avoiding hills until perfectly familiar with the machine and its mode 
of operation. 

Of course, what I have written above is not all you will have 
to do before you can successfully run an automobile, but the outline 
given affords you an excellent idea of how comparatively easy the 
acquiring of a rudimentary knowledge of the vehicle really is. 





Ma Was Up to the Times 


“Yaas,” said Hiram, “our Jim at college writes that he’s goin’ 
ter be ‘coach’ fer th’ football team this year an’ he wants money 
fer expenses.” 

“ ‘Coach,’ ” said Mandy, indignantly, “don’t ye be cheap, Hiram; 
send ’im enough money ter be an ‘autermobile,’ ef he wants ter be, 
‘cause | hear thet them things are sweller an’ more up-ter-date 
than a coach.” 





AUTOMO BILLS 














London’s Texan 


O the making of automobiles 
there is no end, and to the 
list of freaks there is always ad- 
ditions being made. To the man 
who has failed in everything else, 
the designing of so simple a thing 
as an automobile seems so very 
easy that he romps away with a 
design for one on the slightest, or 
upon no provocation whatsoever. 
The illustration herewith has been 
sent from London to THE AvuTo- 
MOBILE MAGAZINE, with the information that it is “the inventor in 
his Texas Safety Motor Hansom, with oil, petrol, steam or elec- 
tricity.” The information seems in thorough keeping with the 
vehicle itself, and that no element of propriety be missing, the office 
of the company is given as being at “31 Museum street.” Surely, 
if any automobile ever won an undisputed place in a museum, street 
or otherwise, this Texas motor maverick is it. 








Remembered His Buggy Days 

A stern professor in a co-educational school for girls sat at his 
desk, trying to unravel a knotty problem, when a fluffy-haired 
miss of sixteen approached. 

“Please, sir,” she began, in a tremulous voice, “will you grant 
me permission to go out riding in an automobile with my brother 
this afternoon?” 

The old man had not forgotten the days of his youth, even if 
they did have no automobiles those days, and, looking over his 
spectacles, he slowly said: 

“So you want to go riding with your brother, do you? By 
the way, is this brother of yours any relation to you?” 


The Thoughtful Hostler 


“See here, John, this automobile of mine looks as if it had had 
some pretty lively usage. You didn’t have it out while I was away, 





did you?” 

“Why, yes, sor, I did. I was afraid it would git shtiff shtand- 
ing in the shiable so Jong, an’ so I gave it a lively little exercise, 
d’ye moind, every plesint day.” 





































The Tour of the Lammergeier—Part VI 
By Ned Willson 
(Begun in March Issue.) 

os ELLO, Archie,” I said to my companion, “here is Greeley.” 

He jumped up, but instead of looking down through the 
grating looked at his watch and seeing that it was only a minute 
past four he lay down again and closed his eyes without saying a 
word. 

“Get up, you lazy donkey,” I shouted at him, giving him a 
shove backward with my foot. “I would rather you would make the 
landing.” 

“T guess you're crazy,” he answered, “I want to get my sleep 
out.” 

“Well, this is Greeley. There is no use of our flying around 
the town all night and J am certainly not going to make the land- 
ing. You need not worry about my making a mistake, I used to 
go to school here when I was a kid.” 

Archie was still skeptical and not being familiar with the town 
it was only after my repeated entreaties that he finally consented to 
take the wheel. This he did landing among the rolling hills to the’ 
southward of the town where we hid the machine in a small gully, 
a place I knew well, as it was here I used to hunt moss agates when 
a boy. Leaving Archie in charge of the machine, as I was familiar 
with the town, I walked on about three-quarters of a mile, passing 
by two small parks, at the farther side of which I came to the Oasis 
Hotel and aroused the sleepy night clerk. No train was due at 
that hour and he was quite disgruntled to think he had been cut 
out of his catnap, but finally on proffering him a cigar he showed 
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me the way to Crosby’s room. A more completely surprised man 
than Crosby I have never seen. He had not expected us for two 
days yet and could hardly believe his eyes when I entered without 
knocking, for his door was unlatched, took him by the shoulder 
and shook the sleep out of his eyes. However, he had followed 
Archie’s most explicit instructions to get everything prepared for 
him immediately upon arriving in Greeley. 


Engaging a room for myself, as I was badly in need of rest, 
I directed Crosby to where the machine was lying so that he might 
go out and stand guard while Burton came down to the hotel to 
get his breakfast. A small boy went with him to act as guide for 
Archie. I really do not believe Archie was convinced that we had 
reached Greeley until he saw the name of the town at the head of 
the hotel register. We both went to bed and after breakfast that 
morning I hunted up the man Lamb whom we had expected to 
meet there. Lamb was one of a family of that name long noted as 
Long’s Peak guides and most familiar with the territory contiguous 
to the peak. 

The day being Sunday, he had the night before secured the 
charts from the county treasurer’s office in order to make certain 
that we would not be delayed should we by any chance land on 
that day. Some of the maps were made under Mr. Lamb’s direc- 
tion chiefly for the assistance of those going to the mountains for 
recreation and to show the principal trout streams. Of special in- 
terest to us was a map showing the territory in the neighborhood 
of Long’s Peak including Estes Park, the point at which we were 
to take our final leave of civilization. Estes Park lies on the north 
fork of the Big Thompson River, a stream which has its source 
near the foot of the peak. The peak lies close to the junction of 
the three great ranges in the northern part of the State where 
Medicine Bow Range and Front Range meet the Continental 
Divide which separates North Park and Middle Park. By glanc- 
ing out of the window of the hotel we could see the double top of 
Long’s Peak standing out and distinct from the surrounding moun- 
tains. Mr. Lamb looked up from the map and pointed to the peak. 

“Just twenty-five miles to the northwest of the northernmost 
point of the peak is probably where you will find your mysterious 
valley. There is a wide range of territory some twenty-five or 
thirty miles each way, which is surrounded by mountains, the sides 
of which are so precipitous that no one to my knowledge has suc- 
ceeded in scaling them. About a year ago a man named Whitely, 
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MARCONI’S STEAM WIRELESS TELEGRAPH VEHICLE 


who in my estimation had more nerve than common-sense, made a 
trip from the park in a balloon. As near as I could see, for I was 
on the peak that day, he landed square in the center of the terri- 
tory.” 

“Yes,” Burton replied, “Bob Whitely is the object of our trip. 
We were great friends, college chums in fact, and it is my intention 
to rescue him if it is a possible thing.” 

“Indeed,” Mr. Lamb replied, “and how are you going to get 
in there. Have you brought a balloon along?” 

“No,” Archie answered, “we have something much better than 
a balloon which I will show you later. Now give me as thorough 
instruction as you can just how to get my bearings for the valley 
from the north peak of Long’s. 

“Tf you will mount the peak to the ‘Boulder Field’ just above 
the timber line, taking a compass with you, you will find in a direct 
line, north by northeast, that there stand two large buttes, one of 
which is to the north, and the other on the south side of this 
valley. If you can reach the south butte you will find yourself in 
a position where you can look directly down into the valley itself. 
What makes me think I am right is that on a hot day three years 
ago I saw, upturned in the sky, a mirage of the valley and in it 
were small men moving about. Now, as you know, a mirage in 
this territory is always a reflection of something that actually ex- 
ists. As it showed a place which I had never seen before in that 
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district | knew it must be the valley in question, for I have been 
over every part of the surrounding mountains.”’ 

“Ah! that is the best news yet,” replied Archie, flushing with 
excitement. “It gives us a certain course instead of allowing us 
to wander around in an erratic way before we finally discover the 
location of our objective point.” 

We carefully scaled the various maps that lay upon the table 
and found that in a bee line Estes Park is about forty-five miles 
west from Greeley. Archie turned to me and remarked: 

“Harvey should be here to-night and, with an early start, we 
should reach the park by seven o'clock. I guess we will have no 
trouble in finding it, especially as all we have to do is to steer di- 
rect for the peak.” 

“What?” Lamb asked, “do you mean to say that you can leave 
here at daylight and reach the park at seven o'clock?” 

“Sure,” Archie replied. ‘It should not take us over an hour 
at the utmost.” 

“Great Cesar, what have you got, a flying machine?” 

“That’s it exactly,” answered Burton, smiling. 

“Well, I want to know.” 

Another half hour was consumed in talking over the details 
of the final portion of our trip, and then Archie got Jackson by 
telephone and asked him about the arrangements at the park. 
Jackson assured him everything was in readiness according to or- 
ders and then instructed Archie just where the best landing was to 
be found. He said he would have a large flag flying from the top 
of a tall pine tree to indicate the landing place. 

The church bells were ringing and like good Christians we 
went to the little Baptist church at a side of the park. After the 
services was over I renewed many of my schoolday acquaintances 
and was overwhelmed with invitations to dinner. One of these 
we accepted and after dinner we went back to the hotel to find that 
Harvey had arrived tired and dusty and growling at his hard luck 
at having had to take the train. He was quite astonished to think 
we had reached Greeley at four o’clock and his wonder increased 
when he found that I had been the steersman during the night. 

That evening we were treated to one of Colorado’s glorious 
mountain sunsets, to add to the beauty of which the sun sank be- 
hind the mountains between the two points of Long’s Peak, a feat 
which it performs but twice in a year. After supper we went out 
to inspect the Lammergeier and to see that everything was ready 
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to start early in the morning. We needed but a small supply of 
gasolene as the trip was to be a short one. and as everything seemed 
to be in order we left Crosby on guard and went to bed early, for 
Harvey and I both were pretty tired. The next morning we were 
up and breakfasted at five and aboard and ready to start by five 
thirty. 

The trip to the park was an uneventful one, the peak making 
a good bearing to steer by and in spite of a slight head wind we 
landed alongside the flag at six forty-five. Jackson had everything 
arranged for us in convenient shape, and we loaded up with con- 
centrated food supplies, two light Maxim field guns, half a dozen 
carbines and quite a store of ammunition for all the arms. The 
gasoline supply was specially prepared and charged with picric 
acid, thus giving us a more concentrated and more powerful fuel. 
On account of the heavy load of ammunition and arms which we 
took aboard, it was necessary to economize in fuel, but as our di- 
rections were so certain, we took but half a day’s supply as this 
was to take us to the valley and back again. At eight o’clock our 
preparations were complete and the machine had been thoroughly 
looked over, all four of us working as rapidly as possible. Jack- 
son bade us Godspeed and assured us if we did not hear from us 
in ten days he would make the most strenuous efforts to reach the 
valley by other means. 

We rose from the ground slowly and in a circuitous path 
finally taking our course up the valley of the Big Thompson, grad- 
ually rising as we proceeded on our way. By the time we reached 
the peak the aneroid indicated an altitude of 13,500 feet, which 
took us above the timber line and on the level with the “Boulder 
Field.” Sure enough, directly north by northeast stood the two 
buttes in line and we steered straight for them. It still lacked a 
quarter to nine when we passed the southernmost butte and saw 
below us, stretched out in prehistoric splendor, the valley of which 
we had come in search. As we soared back and forth gradually 
dropping to within fifty feet of the tree tops we could see scores 
of undersized human beings scuttling away in terror to the con- 
fines of the underbrush. Every few seconds Harvey or I fired a 
biank cartridge from our small arms. Finally when passing along 
a line of cliffs to the north side of the valley I saw a puff of smoke 
followed by the sound of a pistol shot and Archie turned the ma- 
chine in that direction. To our joy there on a ledge stood Whitely 
so emaciated that we hardly knew him, his beard long and streaked 
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with white and his hair falling on his shoulders like the reincarna- 
tion of Rip Van Winkle. We hovered back and forth carrying on 
a fragmentary conversation by means of a megaphone, finally learn- 
ing that there was a small plateau near the head of the valley where 
we could safely make a landing. It was impossible to take Bob 
aboard while we were in the air, as it was absolutely necessary to 
keep in motion in order to prevent the machine from settling to 
the earth. After several trials I managed to toss him a bundle 
containing food and stimulants and upon assuring him that the 
natives had all taken to hiding, he promised to join us as soon 
as his weakened condition would permit. 

In the meantime, before landing, we flew back and forth 
across the valley in order that we might still further instill terror 
into the hearts of the natives and give Bob Whitely a safe path to 
our rendezvous. It was about a five-mile journey, but fortified 
with brandy and food and with the hope of rescue, it was less than 
two hours when on passing over the plateau we saw waving from 
a bush, a small rag, the signal for our meeting. We settled slowly 
on to the grassy level and in another moment the cover was off 
and we were shaking hands with the overjoyed Bob. But hardly 
were the first words of greeting over when Whitely glanced down 
the valley with a fear in his eyes and said, “Boys, for heavens sake 
let us get out of this, they’re all crazy and have got it in for me.” 

“Not much,” was Archie’s reply. “I am going to make a sur- 
vey of this valley before I leave, and the first thing to do is to build 
a stockade to protect the machine.” 

The contagion of Archie’s manner changed Whitely’s fear into 
courage and his terror disappeared as if by magic. “Yonder is a 
stone fort at the other end of the plateau where there are perhaps 
forty natives. If we drive at them with the machine, making all 
the noise we can, they will take to their heels and we can capture 
the fort without bloodshed.” 

Archie glanced up the valley and turned to us with the com- 
mand, “Furl the aeroplanes. Aboard, all of you.” 

The aeroplanes were in their cases in a moment and ere two 
minutes had elapsed we were aboard with the cover down and ap- 
proaching the fort at about ten miles an hour, the muffler open 
and all of us shouting like Indians. We were within about two 
hundred yards of the fort when we saw about fifty natives dashing 
into the woods and knew the strategy had succeeded. 

(To be continued. ) 

















HANKS to Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, et al., the world is 

tolerably familiar with the argonauts who in ’49 and there- 
abouts in prarie schooners, mule, horse and ox wagons sailed 
“westward, ho!” in search of wealth and adventure. 

Half a century passes and once more the argonaut appears 
upon the scene, but this time he returns from the West to the East. 
Over the trail his predecessors more than fifty years before had 
made from the Atlantic to the Pacific comes the new explorer, his 
modernity blazoned forth—in the vehicle which bears him on his 
way. To no straining, starving, suffering animal is he beholden 
for his transport. Science has given him horse-power without the 
horse ; mechanics a vehicle unequaled in the history of transporta- 
tion; knowledge a command over space and a defiance of defeat 
such as no man before him ever knew. Thus comes the modern 
argonaut back from the golden land of promise to the sterner one 
of production from whose myriad of workshops have come Jasons, 
each greater than even mythology had dreamed of. 

When the Packard Motor Car Co. decided that it was time 
for the new Jason to return home there were not lacking those 
wiseacres who wagged their empty heads and gravely expressed 
their doubts of the ability of machinery to accomplish what men 
and animals had so often failed to do. But the Packard people 
were of the modern, most modern, they knew what their particular 
machine could do and so despite the head-shakings of ignorance, on 
Saturday, June 2oth, there started from San Francisco the “Pack- 
ard Overland Car” manned by Messrs. E. T. Fetch and M. C. 
Krarup. Coming to Oakland the car was driven without accident 
or incident of any kind to Porta Costa. Here the voyagers stopped 
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for the night, content with having covered the 38 miles intervening 
between there and San Francisco in a trifle over two hours. Ferry- 
ing across the strait between Porta Costa and Benecia at 9 o'clock 
next morning travel was resumed toward Sacramento, the capital 
of California, which was reached in less than eleven hours, the 
odometer registering 215 miles, or 109 miles on that day. The car 
passed through Benecia, Cordelia, Suisun, Fairfield, Vacaville, 
where lunch was taken, Dixon, Davisville and Woodland, going in 
all 46 miles out of the 
planned route, partly to 
avoid a district adjacent to 
Sacramento River where 
floods had destroyed the 
bridges, and partly to re- 
cover a satchel which had 
been lost from the car be- 
tween Vacaville and Dixon. 

No difficulty was found in 
surmounting the sandy hills 
or in speeding over the 
open stretches of smooth 
roads, many of which had 
been treated with crude oil 
and afforded pleasant trav- 
eling. As a rule, however, 
the roads were extremely 
dusty, so dusty in fact that 
the front wheels wobbled in 
the tracks while any at- 
tempt at  Ballamyism— 
looking backward — was 
prevented by the dust cloud 
which followed. 

When the tourists motored into Placerville the reception they 
received was truly Californian in its heartiness. The old mining 
town is the commercial center of a rich upland. After a rain the 
soil of the streets still shine with “colors” of gold, and every now 
and then the inhabitants find nuggets of the precious metal while 
digging in their gardens or their cellars. The free and easy man- 
ners and methods of early days are here preserved in an unusual 
degree, even though they are combined with modern luxuries in, 
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the mode of living. There is, however, no longer any necessity 
for a vigilance committee, and the old tree from whose branches 
malefactors were suspended by the Vigilantes till they were dead, 
has been cut down. It is no longer “Hangtown.” 

Two years ago a locomotive engineer who had inherited about 
$80,000 and retired from his cab con- 
ceived the idea of running an automo- 
bile stage line from Placerville to the 
summit of the Sierras and Lake Tahoe. 
To carry out his ideas he bought a 
costly equipment of steam vehicles. 
The experiment did not prove success- 
ful, hence the voyages found the 
Placerville people very sceptical about 
the new aspirant’s chances for reaching 
the summit of the Sierras. Last vear a 
stageful of visitors to one of the moun- 
tain resorts had been killed or injured 
when the four horses drawing the vehi- 
cle were frightened by one of the steam 





vehicles belonging to the ex-engineer. 
It is only fair to say, however, that the 
Placerville people did not store this up 
against the newcomer, whose substan- 
tial appearance seemed to please all 
who saw it; and that was practically 
every inhabitant. It was 9 o'clock be- 
fore the car was started the next morn- 
ing over the very rough and stony 
stage route over which Hank Monk 
drove Horace Greeley and over which 
all the machinery for the Comstock 
and other mines in Virginia City, Nev., 
was once transported with great risk 
and labor. | 

-At Smith’s Flat, an altitude of 2,710 
feet had been reached, or to put it diffierently the Packard had 
risen 880 feet above Placerville; yet it had taken barely an hour 
to do this despite the fact that the car had run the greater part 
of the distance on the intermediate gear. From the road were 
seen numerous flumes, some of them carrying water for mining 
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purposes, others floating timber to the saw mills. As soon as 
the State road was reached the surface was as fine as could be 
desired, though the width soon became insufficient for passing 
teams conveniently. To the left, and far below, glimpses of the 
torrential South Fork American River could be had now and 
then, though there was nothing inviting in the thought of the 
automobile rolling over the edge of the road toward the river 
level, even though the intervening hillsides were thickly timbered. 
When the fourteenth mile had 
been passed the voyages came to the 
- Pacific House which is reputed to be 
one of the most aristocratic road 
houses in the United States. The way 
lay along the picturesque and wild 
Bullion Bond to Riverton, with the 
river closely paralleling the road, still 
deeply below, the rise in altitude was 
slight. It was up and down, chiefly 
the latter, for another 12 or 14 miles 
to Riverton, where a stop for dinner 
was made. At Riverton the only stone 
bridge ever built by the State of Cali- 
fornia was crossed to the north side 
of the river, and the Overland sped on 
12 miles further toward Kyburz’s 
Hotel at Sugar Loaf, rising the while 
again until an altitude of 4,100 feet, 
at Sugar Loaf, had been reached. 
Counting the ups and downs, it was 
reckoned that the difference in eleva- 
tion from 1,830 feet at Placerville, or 
3,200 feet had been made nearly twice 
over, and it was a unanimous vote which decided the Overlanders 
to stop for the night. 

About this time the two travelers, Messrs. Fetch and Krarup, 
had found a pet name for the car. Before leaving San Francisco 
they had decided to call it the “Pacific” rather than the more formal 
“Overland,” and when “Pacific” was found in better order than 
ever at Sugar Loaf, needing absolutely no attention, not even the 
oiling of the wheel bearings which was adopted as a daily rule, the 
name was shortened to “Pac.” Henceforth it was Pac, Tom and 
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Chris, who were traveling overland by routes so far unwheel 
marked by vehicles wherein horses were a minus quantity. 
Wednesday travel was resumed bright and early, next morning, 
the thermometer showing 52 degrees and the cyclometer 304 miles. 
For brevity’s sake the story of the day must be told in figures. 
Three hours after starting the barometer showed a rise of 1,180 
feet ; the official elevation at the government Forest Ranger’s of- 
fice (a tent) near Mr. Martin’s hotel (commonly called Watson’s) 
being 5,280 feet. Here breakfast was taken at leisure and two 
hours elapsed before a fresh start was made. In a little more than 
two hours the summit was reached; altitude 7,300 feet. With the 
stops for teams and for photographing it was figured that an eleva- 
tion of 1,800 feet had been overcome in one hour’s running time 
on the last portion of the climb. Right here it is interesting to 
remark that during all this cloud searching climb nothing had been 
done to permit Pac’s carbureter to breathe more freely of the 
rarified air, except to raise the extra air inlet to its maximum, and 
just how this change would effect the rarification, without re- 
ducing the vapor charge unduly, was a mystery to the travelers 
themselves. As a matter of fact the steel shines which it had been 
intended to insert in the connecting rod in order to increase the 
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power of the motor at high elevations, were not used. Possibly 
the increased volatility of gasolene under low air pressure combined 
with the larger admission of uncharged air to keep the mixture at 
the high mark of efficiency. 

Pac’s cyclometer at Summit showed 3223 miles traveled, or a 
distance of 18$ miles covered since the morning’s start. From the 
Summit a serpentine road led down the very precipitous east side 
of the Sierras to Lake Tahoe basin. As the road surface seemed 
good, it was decided to make a drop record if possible: The car 
started from the Summit at 10.33 o'clock, barometer 23.05 inches, 
and reached the bottom at 10.444 o’clock; cyclometer 3243; barom- 
eter 23.9. The brake sizzled when spat upon. With previous 
acquaintance and a little 
practice both the voy- 
agers felt satisfied that 
the descent could be ac- 
complished in shorter 
time, only, however, 
with a car using all 
metal side brakes since 
the ordinary _leather- 
faced brakes would be 
likely to grip and pos- 
sibly cause dangerous 
skidding on a_ road 
which is so tortuous 
that it may be seen 
paralleling itself four 
times from one point at 





the summit. 

The drive across the sandy Lake Valley to Meyer’s Station 
and further to Lakeside Hotel, located astride of the Nevada 
boundary (until a recent resurvey destroyed this peculiarity) was 
uneventful. The snow, of which but little had been seen along the 
road, and none within easy reach, covered the northwest exposure 
of the adjacent mountains, especially of Mt. Tallac, 9,770 feet. 

After dinner at Lakeside Hotel, the journey was resumed and 
now came by far the most difficuit climb of the day, although local 
information had not prepared the tourists for anything so difficult 
as the performance already accomplished. A hill one mile long, 
with a grade of 10 to 12 per cent., rough with loose.stones and 
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bowlders projecting in the track led upwards to the Summit on 
the Nevada side of Lake Tahoe, from 6,250 elevation to 7,300 
again, the Nevada Summit being of the same height as the Califor- 
nia one. The temperature was 82 Fahr. and little air was stirring. 
From 2.20 o’clock to 3.30 “Pac” climbed the one-mile grade re- 
ferred to and another but little better, in all, over 1,000 feet in 
1 hour and 10 minutes, practically all on the low gear. 

And now the surprise. The nature of the descent to the Car- 
son Valley had been represented as a gradual and an easy one. 
Neither of the tourists, therefore, knew there was an almost sheer 
drop of 2,400 feet in a distance which would project on a horizontal 
plane not more than two miles, probably less, but so twisted around 
on the mountain side as to measure six miles in road length, and 
pitched in many piaces as steep as 17 per cent., according to the 
gradometer. Neither did they know that the roadbed was so 
deep with sand that steering was insecure on this winding slope. 
As the descent proceeded it seemed never-ending. Twice short 
halts had to be made to inspect and cool the brakes. When about 
3 miles down a turn revealed an exceedingly picturesque spring 
with a trough at which the track doubled around in a complete 
circle and for a short distance actually led upwards. Three miles 
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down to the spring Carson Valley still seemed as far removed as 
ever and as deeply below; and the view grand from almost any 
point of the descent was magnificent. Curiously enough the 
photographers in Carson City seem never to have realized this ; for 
no photographs of this, the once famous Kingsburg Grade, the 
main road to California in the sixties, were for sale, 

The start down had been made at 4.10 o’clock, and when the 
bottom was reached at 4.47 o’clock, the trip certainly seemed to 
have taken more than one hour, so crowded with impressions, not 
all of them comfortable, but none commonplace, had been the brief 
37 minutes actually elapsed, of which nearly 10 minutes had been 
used in cooling the brakes. The barometer had risen from 23.05 to 
25.2 inches. 

From the foot of the Kingsburg Grade to Carson City was 
about a 20-mile drive through the valley, crossing innumerable 
rivulets full of melted snow from the mountain sides. At one place 
the highway was found barred by a timber flume in full operation. 
The driving was mostly good and the last 6 or 7 miles over an old 
macadamized road full of holes. It was 6 P. M. when the first 
motor car of any kind ever seen in Carson rolled up before the 
leading hotel of the town. 

The gasolene consumption during the day was found to be 
about 6 gallons. 

The next morning the trip was continued to Reno, 35 miles 
distant, starting from Carson at 7 o’clock and arriving at Reno 9.35. 











A Plea for Organization 


By Isaac B. Potter, President _American Motor League 


HAT is to be the permanent attitude of 
the American people toward the motor 
vehicle? Is the relation of the state to the 
automobile justly expressed in recent legisla- 
tion? Do these laws fairly reflect the will of 
the people? Are they constitutional, equit- 
able, consistent, intelligible? Will they with- 
stand the onset of the more or less organized 
bodies of motorists at the next sessions of the legislatures? 

Some of these questions we have answered to our own satis- 
faction, but unhappily the most important ones are just now the 
most troublesome, and are likely to remain so for a time which 
our own intelligence and activity must determine. To discuss one 
or two of these questions is the purpose of this paper. 

At the outset let us content ourselves with the fact that legis- 
lation of some sort is inevitable. Every state thus far erected 
within the Union has maintained its laws directing the proper and 
forbidding the improper use of the public roads and streets by ve- 
hicles in common use, These laws, like many others, were bor- 
rowed from similar statutes in England, naturally enough, since 
England was the mother of the colonies. In both countries they 
were changed and modified with the advent of the bicycle, and 
that the new power-driven vehicle will not have its due attention 
from the law-making bodies everywhere is a conclusion to which 
every logical mind will assent. Its size, weight, power, speed ca- 
pacity, methods of control and the need in many cases of skilled 
operators suggest the reasonableness of some form of regulation; 
and while the statutes now in force are badly overdone, they will 
only give way, if at all, to others framed to accomplish the same end. 

If, then, the automobile is to be used only under lawful regula- 
tion and such reguiation is likely to be (as it has been) affected by ig- 
norant and hostile influences, the obvious policy of the automobilist 
should be to attack this danger at the fountain head and overcome 
it if possible before it finds expression in the law of the state. And 
I may as well state here why I do not favor the proposition to 
test these present laws on questions of “Constitutionality.” 

It would, of course, be interesting enough, and certainly grati- 
fying, to obtain from our courts of last resort a finding that the 
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legislature cannot compel a citizen to pay a fee or purchase a license 
for the exercise of so fundamental a privilege as that of traveling 
the public road by a lawfully selected means of conveyance, and I 
am not alone in the hope that such a decision may be had; but the 
point thus settled wi!l not, after all, go far to lighten the woes of the 
automobile. 

A law may be very bad and very troublesome without being 
unconstitutional, and even though the Bailey law and all its ilk 
should finally be declared invalid, not in one particular alone, but in 
all particulars, what then is the situation? Is the former law, 
which the Bailey law purports to repeal, thereby revived? In some 
respects it was infinitely worse than its successor. Would the 
State be left without a specific law for the control and regulation of 
motor vehicles? This would leave a chaos of varying and con- 
flicting ordinances in the cities and a wide open opportunity for 
reckless speeding through country towns and villages—a condition 
which has already roused the just condemnation of the farmer 
and to which the present laws are mainly due. Another law would 
of necessity be demanded. The contest would be shifted from the 
courts to the legislature, and thus whether from necessity or 
choice the users of motor vehicles will in the end have to meet and 
settle the question of their rights and wrongs before the law-making 
bodies of the State. 

I have not suggested what the effect might be of an adverse 
court decision, but it is worth while to remember that the policy 
of the courts is always to uphold the statute in cases of doubt, and 
that the moral effect of a defeat in the courts is not likely to help 
us in other fields. These reasons would seem to justify the policy 
of fighting out these questions before the legislature; but there is 
another and a most potent reason which deserves a place by itself. 
It is this: That the prospect of obtaining the passage of a fair and 
reasonable law at the State capital is infinitely greater than the 
chance of securing a favorable court decision, and, if backed by a 
strong organization, the work at the State capital is reduced to a 
practical certainty. I say this as the result of a somewhat sub- 
stantial experience, and because I know that the proponents of 
legisi:ation adverse to the automobile are not, and, I believe, never 
will be, organized. 

The chief advocates of the Bailey law came from a single 
county on Long Island. In a political “off year” they had elected 
a member of the minority party to Congress, and his activity in 
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F, A, LA ROCHE, IN NEW FOUR-CYLINDER CAR DESIGNED BY HIMSELF 


behalf of this law might not unfairly be charged to the common 
efforts of office holders to keep in step with the procession. They 
succeeded, only because the automobilists were dormant and dis- 
organized. The eleventh hour opposition urged at the hearing be- 
fore the Governor was disjointed, desultory and weak, and was 
made by a few gentlemen who were confessedly without a leader, 
without a plan and without hope. 

At Harrisburg, Trenton and Boston conditions were much the 
same, and for he same reason; in short if doubt could ever have 
been entertained of the need of a powerful and aggressive national 
body of automobilists, that doubt has certainly been disputed by 
the legislation of the present year. There is a moral force in num- 
bers—a force which must be respected by any national body 
destined to uphoid the interests of the new vehicle, and to succeed 
in its mission such a body must be constructed and maintained 
on popular lines. Clubs and local organizations have their ad- 
vantages and their splendid benefits; they can attend to the wants 
and wage the battles of the local member as the State or national 
bedy cannot ; but like the national body the club has its limitations. 
Several clubs in the same State acting under separate heads and 
supplied with information from separate sources do not always act 
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in harmony. One club will sometimes refuse to follow the lead or 
adopt the suggestion of another, and not being subject to the di- 
rectory power of a national or State head, small misunderstand- 
ings develop into greater, and finally into a disintegration of forces. 

Such a condition is fatal to any effort for effective work. The 
State and national bodies can acquire national, State, and some- 
times international benefits which cou‘d not be attained by smaller 
organizations, and can establish and maintain official stations, of- 
ficial hotels, uniform sign boards, official publications and other 
benefits which members could not acquire were these larger bodies 
to be dispensed with. In these respects, and in the publication 
of hand books and tour books and in the greater work for better 
roads, the users of motor vehicles in this country must maintain 
a strong national body before they can hope to accomplish the best 
purposes of organization. 

To successfully invite to its ranks the many thousands of 
“unattached” automobilists in this country, such an organization 
must be carefully constructed, and must maintain an active and 
widely recognized campaign for the benefit and protection of its 
members, and indirectly for the protection of all users of power 
vehicles. It must make the individual member an active and in- 
terested part of the general body, for in no other way can the 
necessary cohesion be maintained between the national, State and 
local branchs. Moreover the local body should carry on the active 
work of recruiting and renewing the memberships, and to that 
end it should be allotted its due share of the funds of the or- 
ganization. 

The futility of attempting to maintain a great national body 
in which the recruiting and renewing of memberships are com- 
mitted to the State and national headquarters and the only hold 
upon the individual member depends on a postal card request for 
annual dues, has been demonstrated. Such a body is a hill of sand. 
Its members soon recognize their own insignificance and their 
names disappear from the roll. The battle grounds of a national 
body of automobilists will be many and in many places, and it 
goes without saying that the local branches of such a body must 
be the foundation and mainstay of the entire structure. 

Is there such a body within the United States? A reasonable 
estimate from all obtainable figures places the number of users of 
motor vehicles in this country at about 51,000, and until the Ameri- 
can Motor League began its recent active work, less than four 
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per cent. of this number were members of any national body 
whatever. Through the aggressive work of this league I am glad 
to say that these conditions are changing and we have assurances 
from all parts of the country that the need of such a league is felt 
and its usefulness recognized. 

The object and plan of the A. M. L. are first to get together 
into one strong, militant, aggressive organization, all those users 
of motor vehicles in this country, who are willing, in these stren- 
uous times, to lend their aid and influence to overcome prejudice 
and establish the reasonable rights and privileges of the automo- 
bilist. It receives into membership not only users, but all persons 
friendly to the interests of the new vehicle. Its declared objects 
are, in detail, to ascertain, defend and protect the rights of all users 
of motor vehicles; to promote their interests; to oppose and pre- 
vent the enactment of unreasonable and oppressive laws; to en- 
courage the use of motor vehicles by agitation and instruction; 
to provide its members with printed route books and guide books 
by which touring may be facilitated and encouraged; to promote 
the work of improving the public roads and the erection of proper 
guide boards and other signs necessary to guide and warn the 
users of motor vehicles, and to select and appoint official hotels, 
repair shops and supply stations where its members may obtain 
reliable service at reasonable rates. 

In every town where five or more members are found a 
“board of consuls” is formed, to conduct the affairs of the league 
locally. Legislative matters are handled in each State by the of- 
ficers of the State division who are elected by the ballots of all 
the individual members in the State. There is no initiation fee; 
the annual dues are $2 from each member. When a State division 
is formed the dues thereafter received from members in that State 
are divided equally between the national, State and local organiza- 
tions. The officers of the league are working hard for its success 
and are working without salary. They invite the co-operation of 
every friend and every user of the automobile. They have gone 
about the upbuilding of this league in a manner that shows a 
supreme faith in its purposes and an unbounded confidence in its 
future, and if my somewhat extended reference to its affairs have 
failed to interest the reader, it may at least be excused upon the 
plea that this great and growing organization is made for his use 
and benefit, and that every line of print that brings it to the public 
attention is a public service done in his behalf. 





The Optimist 
Vance Reynold 


Some people seem to think this world is full of base deceivers; 
Of interested persons, who, with fraudulent intent, 
Assume the mark of virtue and are callous unbelievers. 
In piety and goodness that are plain and evident 
My nature is confiding ; I am really optimistic ; 
My faith in human nature has been long securely pinned. 
Concerning it I feel that I can’t be too eulogistic— 
Still, it is just as well to keep your two eyes skinned. 


My motoring friends are dear to me—I know that they are loyal— 
I wouldn’t make a statement that would be considered rash. 

I hold them stanch and trusty, and with natures fine and royal, 
And I would even trust them—well, to some extent—with cash. 

I like to have them round me—there’s sufficient reason why, too— 
At times they are quite useful, and it’s rarely I have sinned 

By doubting them. I’m sure they nearly all are safe to tie to, 
Still, it is just as well to keep your two eyes skinned. 


I have no sort of doubt about the teaching of the teachers, 


The cheapness of garages or the justice of law; 

My confidence is boundless in the preaching of the preachers; 
The truth of makers’ catalogues without the slightest flaw; 

I believe autophobic policemen have an honest sense of duty; 
That repairers’ promises are not mere empty wind. 

In short, our good old world is full of loveliness and beauty— 
Still, it is just as well to keep your two eyes skinned. 





Cleaning Out Cylinders 


When an engine has been over-oiled and the plug is found to 
be badly sooted in consequence, it is desirable not only to clean the 
plug before replacing it, but also to rinse out the cylinder with 
some paraffin, With many foreign cars this can be done from the 
paraffin pump on the dashboard. In others which do not possess 
this convenience, it is often possible to pour some into the cylinder. 
If paraffin is not available, gasolene may be used. A few turns of 
the starting handle can then be given so as to spread the cleansing 
fluid over the interior of the cylinder and the job is done. 
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French Road Policing 
By Armory V. Jansen 
AST year when I was in Paris, I was struck by the very per- 
fect way which traffic was handled. Without any of the 
friction, language and confusion which [ had been used to in New 
York the French police controlled a mass of carriages, bicycles and 
automobiles such as would have driven a New York policeman into 
either a fit or bar-room. 

In the famous Bois de Boulogne all of this was more than ever 
noticeable, and when I contrasted it with some not very pleasant, but 
rather expensive, experiments I had in Central Park, the wonder of 
it all so took possession of me that I made it my business to look into 
the matter. ; 

It did not take me long to discover that to M. Navetat, chief of 
the brigade of police to whom the guarding of the Bois is entrusted, 
was due all of the admirable system which, while it permitted all 
vehicles to proceed at a speed commensurate with their own and 
others’ safety, yet never allowed that fact to ever become obstrusive. 

When I finally called upon M. Navetat I found a splendid 
example of what good French military training can turn out. My 
first impression was of a man who was steadiness itself, devoted to 
his service, and one that implicit confidence could be reposed in. His 
breast was covered with decorations and medals thoroughly well 
earned, among them being conspicuous the one awarded to him for 
life saving, vet he was as modest and simple as if he were just begin- 
ning his career. 

M. Navetat was for some years in the cuirassiers and then 
entered the Republican Guard, which is exclusively composed of 
soldiers who have never had a mark against their names, even for the 
most trifling peccadillo. With such excellent antecedents his success 
on the police force was assured, for his chiefs entertain the highest 
opinion of him, and their trust is more than justified. 

In the interview I had with M. Navetat he gave me an account 
of his mode of operation, which is certainly instructive from more 
than one point of view. To begin with, he laid special stress on the 
experience he has acquired as a mechanic. His thorough knowledge 
of motor cars standing him in good stead at every moment. He is 
an excellent judge of speed and can calculate promptly and to a 
nicety the rate at which an automobile is going. 

At the various spots in the Bois de Boulogne, where he and his 
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men mostly gather, to take note of speedomaniacs, he has measure. 
out distances, and with the help of a chronometer he can form an 
exact estimate of the speed at which any vehicle is proceeding, an 
achievement which often bewilders offenders against the regulations, 
who inquire how on earth he contrives to be so precise. 

In other places on the road he has other resources at his dis- 
posal. Trees bordering the pathways are planted at regular inter- 
vals from each other, so that speed calculation is not a difficult 
matter. 

But in order to be completely efficient in this particular line one 
must himself be a bit of a mechanic and familiar with the driving of 
motor cars. “In my leisure hours I am often invited to take a ride 
on a new automobile, so I keep up my acquaintance with motor cars 
down to the very latest inventions, and all this is of great assistance 
to me,” M. Navetat explained. 

“Tt is much easier,” he continued, “for a trained onlooker to 
estimate the rate at which a motor vehicle is traveling than it is for 
the driver to do so. This may appear odd, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that many people fly along at the rate of twenty-five or thirty 
kilometers an hour, being all the time honestly under the impression 
that they are going no faster than eight. Then, in the majority of 


cases, there is a marked tendency to increase speed, quite uncon- 
sciously as it were.” 


At that moment an automobile passed by where we were stand- 
ing. 

“Look at it,” cried M. Navetat: “it is running at the rate of 
twenty-two kilometers, which wili soon rise to twenty-four,andthen 
to twenty-six and more. Yet the chauffeur probably has no sus- 
picion of this, and, as likely as not, thinks that he is doing ten. Peo- 
ple whom we stop are often amazed when they learn the true state of 
the case, and I can mention not a few professional drivers of world- 
wide repute who have argued the point, evidently in the best of faith. 
Yes, you need an expert for this sort of work, and I consider some 
knowledge of mechanics as practically indispensable. You can have 
no idea how deceptive appearances are.” 

The sous-brigadier I soon found was quite as good a judge of 
the pace of a horse as he was of the speed of a motor car. 

“Of course,” he said, “I have seen horses more than once going 
at the rate of thirty-five kilometers in the Bois. We are told only to 
look after automobiles, but I keep a sharp eye on horses, too, but they 
decrease in numbers daily, while the automobile id 
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Then the speaker gave that expressive shrug which in French 
shoulders means so much, saluted me and went swiftly down the 
broad tree-shaded road, the like of which exists no place else in all 
the world. 





Germany’s Transports 


EFORE the Daimler factory was burned, the famous makers 
of the Mercedes had supplied the German army with motor 
transports like the one here shown. Driven by a 12 H.P. benzine 
motor the maximum speed of these transports is eight miles an 
hour, and they have proven that they can surmount twenty per 
cent. gradients under service conditions, carrying a full load. Au- 
tomatic lubrication is employed throughout the machine. Two and 
one half gallons of water is sufficient for cooling the motors for 
an entire day’s run. This is accomplished by fitting tube coils inside 
the water tank and 
then forcing air through 
them by means of a fan 
attached to the motor. 
Power is transmitted 
by four pairs of spur 
wheels, of which one 
pair always remains 
geared, thus giving four 
different speeds ; for the 
reverse an intermediate wheel is inserted; the wheels revolve in an 
oil bath. The fuel used is benzine and has been employed on Ger- 
man motored street cars, with every success. Benzine is a bicarbide 
of hydrogen, and is one of the many chemical products the clever 
German chemists have succeeded in producing from coal tar. 





Correcting a Rumor 


“T heard that you met with an accident while riding in your 
automobile,” said Dinwiddie to Van Braam. 

The latter shook his head. 

“Why, I surely heard that you had been thrown against the 
curbstone and rendered unconscious,” Dinwiddie persisted. 

“It is true that I was rendered unconscious, but not while 
riding in an automobile. It was shortly after I left the seat of 
one that I sustained the injury.” 





Cross Purposes 
HEY were both amateur racing men, and both had just pur- 
chased new record breakers, being at the same time capable 
of breaking any other little thing that happened along, such as a 
leg, a neck, or a moderate-sized bank account. 

They were proud men, they; self-willed, aggressive, and, by a 
coincidence, both cross-eyed. They had never met before, but they 
met now, with sufficient results to make up for the long past. 

One was just passing off from the end of a bridge in his new 
racer, the approach to the bridge being not overwide. The other 
was about to pass upon the same end of the bridge. 

Number One called out : “You'd better slow down there!” 

Number Two cailed out: “Just slow down yourself if you want 
any slowing down done!” 

And neither of them slowed down. They both put on extra 
speed, if anything. They both thought it would be all right. Each 
had implicit faith in his skill. Both thought they were looking in 
the right direction, and both were, for both were looking in both 
directions. But the tendency of their driving was centripetal, 
whereas it should have been centrifugal. 

They came together, or rather their vehicles did, while they flew 
far, far apart. The tendency of their flying was centrifugal enough 
for any and all purposes. 

The gospel of smash-up had its full and perfect work. The 
machines were wrecked beyond recognition. But the owners were 
not so much hurt but that they jumped up and hobbled painfully 
toward the scene of the catastrophe. 

“Why don’t you look where you’re going when you go?” 
shouted Number One, in a superlative rage. 

“Why don’t you go where you’re looking when you go?” 
shouted the other, in a towering passion. 

Then they both went to the hospital and the repairman’s. 





Making a Connection 

Should at any time it become necessary to make a temporary 
electrical connection, be sure that the stranded wires are twisted 
up as solid as possible, and see to it that the loop is formed by 
turning the wire from left to right. When so made the loop closes 
in under the twisting action of the screw when the connection is 
tightened up, while if the loop is made in the opposite direction, 
tightening spreads the wire and a bad connection results. 
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Oil of the Earth 


RP russell T, Mentor 


HAT blood is to a horse petroleum, in various forms, is to 

the horseless. As the animal bereft of blood is dead, so the 

motor deprived of petroleum is lifeless. Despite the fact that were it 

not for petroleum the steam and explosive motored vehicle would 

be virtually non-existent, few of those who, thanks to petroleum, now 

fly rapidly over the face of the globe on land, on water and over both 

in the air know much if anything about this wonderful product of 
nature and man’s ingenuity. 

Petroleum, or rock oil, has, in its numerous forms, been known 
from the earliest times. There is little doubt that the “slime” used 
in building the tower of Babel was a variety of petroleum. The great 
development of the petroleum industry dates, however, from 1850-58, 
when the natural earth products were refined and separated into 1 
number of products, each having its use and value. 

The principal sources of petroleum to-day are the United States 
and Russia. In the United States, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Ohio, together with Texas and Colorado, furnish the greatest portion 
while the Russian sources of supply are the well-known fields of 
Baku. 

Petroleum varies greatly in its character and composition. The 
Pennsylvania product is of the highest value, from the fact that it is 
mainly composed of different paraffines, all of which are of commer- 
cial importance. The most valuable product—kerosene—runs as 
high as 78 per cent., while the Russian article furnishes only 25 to 
32 per cent. of this product. It is estimated that the Standard Oil 
Company controls 82 per cent. of the total output of fine burning 
oil. 

The natural petroleums of the United States differ greatly in 
character and value. In color they vary from light yellow to green- 
ish black. Those of Ohio and Indiana resemble the Canadian oil. 
They contain sulphur, have a disagreeable odor and are difficult to 
refine. Some varieties of crude petroleum occur with sufficient vis- 
cosity to find employment as lubricants in their natural state. These 
are known as natural oils. Those from Smith’s Ferry, Pa.; Mecca, 
O., and Volcano, W. Va., are of the above character. 

The refining of petroleum is a process of fractional distillation, 
the various products being obtained at different temperatures. The 
products thus obtained are further treated with sulphuric acid in 
large vessels called agitators. 
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OIL OF THE EARTH 


In general four classes of products are obtained in refining pe- 
troleum: 

(1) Naphtha of various grades. 

(2) Burning oils. 

(3) Lubricating oils. 

(4) Paraffin. 


The naphtha, usually amounting to 18 per cent. of the oil used, 
consists of the portion distilled below a specific gravity of .729. This 
is redistilled into the following products: 

a. Cymogene. | Used as a local anesthetic for 

b. Rhigolene. ! surgical purposes. 

c. Gasolene. 

d. Naphtha. 

e. Naphtha B. ) alas 

f. Benzine. 

Some of the above products are further refined by treatment with 
sulphuric acid. 

The next and most valuable product is the burning oil or kero- 
sene, which is the product obtained up to .800 specific gravity. A 
practice obtains by which the yield of kerosene is greatly increased 
is known as cracking, which consists in conducting the distillation 
so slowly that the portion of the oil which is too thin for lubricating 
is condensed in the upper part of the still and falls back into the oil, 
where the heat is sufficient to break it up into bodies, a portion of 
which is available as kerosene. Kerosene is further refined by treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid, the last traces of which are removed by 2 
solution of caustic soda. 

Kerosene is graded according to its fire test, or temperature at 
which inflammable vapors are evolved, and is designated 110 degree, 
120 degree or 150 degree, the latter being the well-known water white 
oil. A special high-grade oil of 300 degree test, called mineral seal 
sperm or colza, is also made. 

The residue in the still is further distilled into three portions, 
the first of which, amounting to about 25 per cent., embraces a mix- 
ture of paraffin and lubricating oil from which the paraffin is sepa- 
rated by chilling. The third portion yields paraffin and a heavier 
lubricating or engine oil. About 9 per cent. of paraffin wax is ob- 
tained in this way. This finds many applications, as materials for 
candles, paraffin paper and waterproofing, being unaffected by acids 
or alkalies. All that remains now is the coke, amounting to about 
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12 per cent. and largely used in the manufacture of electric light car- 
bons. 

One well-known petroleum product which many an automo- 
bilist has been thankful for to use upon his sun- or fire-burned 
cuticle is the semi-solid paraffin known as vaseline. This is made 
from a carefully selected petroleum, which is freed from its more 
volatile portion by a vacuum still and the residue clarified by filter- 
ing through bone black. 

Taken altogether, nature was extraordinarily good to man 
when she produced petroleum, and in some not very distant date 
motorists should erect a monument in grateful recognition of what 
they owe to this oil of the earth. 





Testing Compression 


OOR compression is promptly evidenced by the motor run- 
ning badly and producing an insufficiency of power. The 

prime causes for this unsatisfactory state of affairs is usually either 
badly-seated valves, worn piston rings, or defective joints. To test 
the compression, leave the compression tap or release closed, the 


valve lifter down, or leave out of action whatever means are 
adopted by the makers of the motor for relieving compression for 
starting purposes. Take the starting handle and gently turn round 
the crank-shaft until resistance is met with; continue pressure upon 
the handle and note the length of time the resistence is maintained, 
and the amount of power necessary to overcome it. The longer the 
time of resistance, and the greater the strength required to over- 
come it, the better the compression and the more powerful the 
motor. The compression of each cylinder in a multi-cylinder motor 
may be tested by opening the compression taps, or by removing the 
sparking plugs in all cylinders excepting the one to be tested, and 
proceeding as above. The time and resistance of each cylinder 
should be as nearly equal as it is possible to make them. 





They Were Envious 


There once was a chauffeuse in Fla., 
Who had no auto hat, so she ba 

Little old bonnet ; 

Men doted uponnet, 
But girls said she couldn’t look ha. 




















































Asking Too Much 


By Thomas J. Taylor 


ARDLY a day passes that some prospective purchaser of 

an automobile does not write or call to tell us that: “I 

think I will wait until a perfected automobile is made—as perfect, 
for example, as a locomotive.” 

It never seems to dawn upon a wise man of this description 
that-when his inexperienced eyes rest upon a locomotive quietly 
waiting in a station to start upon a long journey drawing its train 
behind it that some of the most skilled of mechanics have perhaps 
been for hours engaged in carefully cleaning every part, oiling all 
of its many bearings, examining with minutest care to see that no 
part is out of adjustment before the start, and making a careful 
inspection to ascertain if the steam apparatus is in perfect working 
order. 

Does the waiter after the. perfect automobile appreciate that 
the same skilled mechanics are also at work upon certain parts 
of the superb mechanism even while the locomotive is running, 
and that a locomotive always runs upon a smooth rail, with only 
moderate grades to overcome, and with no unexpected obstruction 
to meet? 

What would a modern locomotive do if it was uncared for 
and in the hands of an ignorant and careless driver, was required 
to propel itself and its load over a rough public highway, with 
steep grades to frequently overcome, with mud occasionally packed 
all over many of its mechanical parts (as may be the case with an 
automobile), and with unexpected obstructions or difficulties to en- 
counter, such as holes in the road, wet and slippery clay, stones, 
etc.? How long would a locomotive last (even under the favor- 
able conditions given to it on railroads) if it was not frequently 
put in the repair shop? 

Is it not, therefore, most absurd and irrational to ask of an au- 
tomobile manufacturer that he produce an engine which can do 
more than any locomotive could possibly perform under similar 
conditions, and to condemn the automobile if it occasionally rebels 
at abuse and mismanagement ? 

Many of the engines used in the higher grades of automobiles 
are to-day practically perfected. They will do their allotted work 
day in and out, if intelligently handled and cared for. They require, 
like all machines, occasional repairs, but the percentage of neces- 
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sary repairs to those which are absolutely unnecesary under proper 
management and care is extremely small. 

The use of the automobile as a touring vehicle or a racing 
vehicle must of necessity be confined to those who have some 
means, and who can, moreover, afford to pay well for the exhilara- 
tion and delight that such a vehicle can alone afford. Yet the ex- 
pense of purchase and maintenance of an automobile need not to- 
day greatly exceed that of a first-class driving outfit, provided 
that the owner or the man he places in charge of it is capable of 
protecting the machine from unnecessary wear and tear, and of 
running it economically. 

An expert can always get more out of any high-class automo- 
bile in speed, hill climbing, and economy of power than a novice. 
It takes some education and a bit of experience to run any auto- 
mobile with satisfaction and economy. 

Unfortunately, many of the accidents that happen to automo- 
bilists, and the thousand lesser annoyances (that are usually due 
simply to abuse of the motor) are often attributed to every cause 
but the real one. The manufacturers or their agents are too fre- 
quently held as culpable when they are absolutely blameless, 

This condition of things cannot last forever. It is sure to con- 
tinue, however, until the general public begins to realize that an 
engine must be mastered before it is run to the best advantage, and 
to learn by experience that every owner or his coachman cannot 
become a skilful automobilist in a day or a week. 
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“More Speed!” 


By Josephine M. Clark 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
As down the Boulevard there passed 
A youth, who tore mid sand and dust, 
“We'll win this race,” he said, “or bust—More Speed!” 


His looks were glad, his eye beneath 

Flashed like a faichion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rang 

His ’larm bell with loud clang-clang—‘“More Speed!” 


In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright, 
Above, the smoky chimney’s tower 

He only had another hour—“More Speed!” 


“Go not so fast,” the policeman said, 

Or at the jail you’ll find your bed.” 

The reckless youth said, scorning threat, 

“T’d rather die than loose this bet—More Speed!” 


“Beware the burly cable cars 

Or you will surely see some stars,” 

Too late—too late—for with a crash 

The racer and the car went smash—* More Speed!” 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Alive, but battered up, he lay, 

And from his lips these words were heard, 

Which to the listeners seemed absurd—“More Speed!” 





In Unlimited Supply 
“Everything is getting dearer,” 





From the Next Novel 


Percy was intoxicated by the subtle perfume which enveloped 
her and all her belongings, the faint essence of gasolene proving 
that she had an automobile and was indeed to the manner born. 
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said the apprehensive citizen. 
“No,” answered the man who has been reading about which 
was the best automobile to buy and how the easiest way to care for 
and maintain it, “advice is as cheap as ever,” 
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Not American 


ORD DUNRAVEN, it will be remembered, was the first to 
introduce in international contests those peculiar ideas of 
sportsmanship which, while they made him famous the world 
over, did not add materially to either his popularity or to his 
reputation. 

Lord Dunraven’s ancestral acres are not far distant from the 
scene of the recent race for the James Gordon Bennett Cup, and 
this may offer some explanation of the queer sea change which 
the sportsmanship of a majority of the American team seems to 
have undergone after its arrival in Ireland. Be the cause Dun- 
raven or what it may be America has reason to regret having 
sent to Ireland a team, the majority of which represents neither 
America nor American sportsmanship, when it seeks to explain 
defeat by accusations more appropriate to the playground than 
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to the arena where men fight for the honor of winning a prize, 
the first essential of a chance to win which is the possession of 
sufficient sportsmanship to lose without complaining and to win 
without boasting. 





Lest They Forget 


O ENABLE the subject of legislating for and against the 

automobile to be approached in a sensible manner by those 

who are now so anxious to alter old laws and make new ones for it, 

perhaps it might be well to remember that it is bevond the power of 
any or all men to eliminate the motor vehicle. 

The automobile has come to stay. It is here. It will outlive 
every one of those who oppose, as well as those who favor it. It 
will be improved. It will be made to fill a place which to-day seems 
impossible. It will not drive the horse out of use as a domestic 
animal, but it will do a great many things that horses now do, and 
will do them cheaper, better and more cleanly, with less annoyance 
to the public. In short. the most rabid objector has got to make up 
its mind to accept the automobile. 

In the end, we shall have to increase the speed limit of vehicles 
on the public streets. We have done this in the case of the electric 
cars, which run faster than the old horse cars. When all the horses 
are turned out of the streets and automobiles substituted, there will 
be another change. We are going faster every year. The automo- 
hile is only a step in the progress of the world and foolish, indeed, is 
he who thinks he may apply the brake of prejudice to it. 





A Chance for Men of Wealth 


FEW years ago a public-spirited citizen in a small Ohio town 

set aside several thousands of dollars from his ample fortune 
as a permanent fund for the special care of the highways in the 
vicinity of his home. No new lines were to be constructed with the 
proceeds of that gift, but the regular work of the road supervisors 
was to be supplemented, under the directions of a competent com- 
mittee, with a view to keeping the local thoroughfares in the best 
possible condition the vear around. In spring or fall mud-holes 
were to be filled up, the dust laid in summer when necessary to 
comfortable traveling, and snow-drifts cleared in winter, with such 
other attention to minor details as the donor during his lifetime or 
the guardians of the fund thereafter might suggest or sanction, 
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The specific interest in local road work thus practically ex- 
pressed was commented upon somewhat widely at the time, and even 
hailed in some quarters as an instance of a new development in the 
road movement. But it was rather novel—in the sense of being rare 
—than new. The betterment thus provided for has its counterpart, 
to some extent at least, in the Village Improvement, Rural Art and 
other societies which have flourished, particularly in New England, 
for two generations. These organizations are now met with from 
Maine to California, and from Canada to Texas, and every one 
worthy of the name counts road improvement among its principal 
objects. The essential difference is that, whereas these societies raise 
money for their various purposes by their own efforts, in the case 
referred to it was provided by separate endowment. Individual 
initiative had simply come forward with its additional and timely 
support. 

Now that the automobile has come to the forefront in the move- 
ment for better highways, the opportunity and the inclination to 
endow good roads ought to take on a new impetus. As a matter ot 
fact that is already the case. The New York and Chicago Road As- 
sociation is taking up practical working plans, and that is to be very 
largely the co-operative enterprise of American automobilists. John 
Jacob Astor’s provisional gift of $10,000 to that fund ought to be the 
suggestion of the beginning of some plan by which men of wealth 
could be encouraged to contribute to the building or the maintenance 
of streets and roads where they live. An investment of this kind 
would leave no coupons to cut, but it ought to yield substantial 
dividends in satisfaction, and at the same time lighten the expense 
or road building to the public at large. 





Injurious Ignorance 


ESPITE all the makers’ catalogues to the contrary it is, and 

it always will be, impossible to make any machine entirely 

icol proof, hence a perfect motor requires, like any fine piece of 

machinery, constant and intelligent watching, in addition to a care- 

ful and proper adjustment of its parts. It can only be run in- 

telligently. It will not stand abuse and do its proper work. The 

best machine will often get out of proper adjustment and fail to 
give satisfaction when neglected and badly handled. 

Not long since a well-known millionaire bought a fine electric 

vehicle which refused to go on the second day after its purchase, 
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whereupon the owner promptly wrote the manufacturer that “he 
was thoroughly disgusted.” Investigation showed that the coach- 
man had opened the motor case and washed out the motor to make 
it clean. The entire motor had in consequence to be cleaned of 
rust before it could agairi be made serviceable, 

The absence of a few drops of oil in some important bearing 
may stop the best engine made and cause expensive repairs. All 
modern machines should have to-day an automatic oil-feed to every 
important bearing. This obviates the necessity of watching this 
source of annoyance. So many trifling things may temporarily im- 
pair the sparking devices and thus arrest the motor. A loose nut 
in some important part of an engine may (if allowed to remain 
loose) rack an engine badly, and possibly break some important 
part. Such accidents are possible in every railroad locomotive, or 
in any other type of perfected engine, whenever the engineer grows 
careless or is incompetent. It is due to no fault of construction, 
but you can never get the negligent or the ignorant to admit this. 





Same Old Trouble 


HE trouble of life is an old theme, and ever a true one. 

Trouble comes to the automobilist not because he is an au- 

tomobilist, but because trouble is the heritage of man from his 
very cradle. 

When his faithful nurse takes the pin or scissors from him, 
fearing he will hurt himself, is it not the same trouble to the child 
as when his older toys and discoveries are taken from him and 
labeled “harmful?” 

So trouble varies with the glasses one uses in looking at it. 
It cannot bear the light. It is intangible, and under the influence 
of strong light will vanish. 

King David, gazing on the troubles within and without Judea, 
exclaims with pathetic intonation: “Man walketh in a vain shadow 
and disquieteth himself within him.” 

The imagined trouble is worse than the real, for it has a 
thousand unnecessary evils attached to it. This species of trouble 
is the product of a distorted and diseased imagination. Hamlet 
anwers Rosencrantz’s denial that the world is a prison by saying: 
“There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” 

Look out for the bright side of the cloud and time will show it 
to you. One of the most pathetic sights of the world-is man striv- 
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ing to look into the future, moved by a thousand fears and un- 
nerved by torturing thoughts. 

It is the uncertainty of the future that causes fear. But is it 
not plausible to believe that it may be replete with good instead of 
evil? And another thing, if we expect evil we will not endeavor 
to obtain good. It detracts from to-day and curtails the labor that 
if wrought now may avert the troubles of to-morrow. 

Trouble, when it does come, should be borne with fortitude. 
Thus it loses half its sting and melts into joy. Loss is a great 
affliction, but do we know surely that our loss is not a form of gain? 
Out of the seeming evil may come the desired good. 

Our wishes are granted by strange rotites ofttimes—routes 
that we avoid with terror, for the beginning seems rough and 
lonely. A little way and the road is a paradise of peace, the peace 
that we thought lay in the dear wishes of our hearts and in our 
supposed joys, but which in truth is often found in the troubles 
of life. 





Agencies as Information Headquarters 


HE public naturally look to their local automobile stores for 
about everything in the way of equipment and repairs for their 
vehicles, whether for use around home or in preparation for long 
tours. It is right that they should do so, and the more promptly, 
accurately and completely the widest range of these wants can be 
supplied, the better and more profitable is the business. More than 
that, a well-organized and efficient agency comes sooner or later to 
be known as an all-around headquarters for the automobiling fra- 
ternity. So special and favorable a situation carries with it not only 
definite opportunities for the advancement of self-interest, but certain 
unwritten responsibilities to customers and others. 

The ability and willingness to render information and other ser- 
vice, for one thing, is just coming to the fore as it deserves. The 
advantages of it is that one thereby earns the right to be regarded 
as a sort of local authority on all matters relating to automobilism, 
and the events in the course of its progress, which interest the great 
body of motor vehicle users. There is some extra care in it, and oc- 
casionally a trifle of expense that does not come directly back. But 
all who have made an effort in this direction—and who have suc- 
ceeded in the attempt—seem to agree that the end is well worth the 
means. 
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It is well to bear in mind that the average owner or user of a 
vehicle has no such facilities for keeping track of automobile develop- 
ment as are at the ready command of every up-to-date dealer. Not 
all see the publications devoted to the sport, and the newspaper 
notices of these things are often incomplete or inaccurate or both. 
New things, especially sundries—are not always known as quickly 
and as generally as they ought to be; so it may happen that the very 
article some customer has been looking for (but has not come to the 
point of specially asking about) is on hand, and awaiting discovery 
at some future time. The show window has its important part, as 
have also the advertisements in the local papers. 

But there is something more, although the exact definition of it 
has not come into common use. It shows itself in the feeling on the 
part of desirable customers that they are welcome to the office 
or garage, and may keep in touch with new things in that manner 
without incurring special obligations to purchase anything on that 
account. It will lead them at times to ask the agent to tell them or 
find out for them ‘something about which they have been unable to 
agree among themselves on the road or at the club. Perhaps there 
is thought of a private speedway of their own, or the idea of a co- 
operative garage, but no decision as yet; and an estimate of cost, to- 
gether with some practical pointers on laying out or equipping the 
same would be appreciated. These are only a few of the very many 
things that come up in some form or other during the year, but they 
are perhaps typical of all. The more successful the automobile dealer 
is in gathering all these things to himself, the closer will be his iden- 
tification with the local situation be. Where these facilities are 
known to be available on the spot—with pleasure and for the asking 
—less appeals are apt to be made to outside parties and fewer orders 
are placed with non-resident dealers. 

First, as. to the periodicals devoted to automobiling. The dealer 
who fails to keep one or more of the current publications on aand 
puts himself in the position of having nothing to turn to when asked 
for some facts of current interest to the sport or trade, or both. The 
advantage of having such references at arm’s length is often rela- 
tively great. Sometimes it means the difference between taking your 
own time to look up a certain matter for a customer, and showing 
him your file and allowing him to look it up for himself. Beyond 
this it is well worth while to cut out record tables, memoranda of 
automobile fixtures, local speed ordinances and the like—as they 
appear from time to time. Make a pigeon-hole or scrap-book of 
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them, so that they can be had at shortest notice. The very fact of 
giving special attention to these matters will aid the dealer's memory, 
and make looking up a fact or incident an easy matter. 

When a subject with which you are unfamiliar and have no ref- 
erences for comes up, there is always some way to find out, if you 
know where and how to get to it. If the question is concerning some 
vehicle or accessory—a special thing that you do not keep in stock 
—lose no time in writing to the manufacturer or importer for full 
information, requesting at the same time any descriptive matter they 
may have. Such an effort will be appreciated by the maker or the 
importer as by the customer; and in the meantime one is learning 
something that is sure to be of value at some other time. It is like 
looking up a new word in the dictionary—you think you haven't seen 
it before, but it comes up again before you are aware. If the item be 
a mooted point in automobiling history which some one wants 
straightened out as, for instance, the conditions of an international 
competition, the publication to which you are a subscriber may very 
probably help you out from its own reference facilities. Somewhere 
at least one can place his reasonable inquiry and get a correct and 
courteous, if not always a prompt response. No matter what it costs 
you to search out the point, it should go with your compliments to 
the customer, accompanied by the invitation to “come again.” 

A very useful additional file is that of automobile manufactur- 
ers’ catalogues—of which a more or less complete collection should 
be kept. A wire-divided rack or a partitioned cabinet is best for this 
purpose. You furnish the requests to the proper headquarters—and 
attend to the keeping—and the manufacturers will gladly do the rest. 

All this is equivalent to a certain kind of advertising, a most 
excellent supplement to but not exactly a substitute for the announce- 
ments of new things in the local papers. Have a care for those of 
an investigating and experimental turn of mind, especially if they 
have the means to gratify all their tastes and hobbies. Despise not 
even the faddist, though one should not let his notions affect any- 
one besides himself. A little exercise of the missionary spirit wi!l 
do no harm, no matter if the logical benefit seems likely to go to 
another, even a competitor. 

With the fundamental facts concerning thé progress of auto- 
mobilism, and with the uses as well as with the prices of everything 
he sells, the dealer has need to have familiar. Knowledge of the 
history of the sport and trade—the small but useful sidelights 
upon the subjects that come up from day to day—though not 
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essential, help to round out the dealer’s special place. The fate 
of new articles—especially such as are not advertised exten- 
sively to the public—are largely in his keeping, and he has a 
certain responsibility to the maufacturer to give them at least 
a fair and impartial trial. 

Finally, an automobile agency should be a rallying place for the 
sport-loving community, not a loafing place for idlers. Place your 
welcomes where they will do the most good, this without discourtesy 
to any or the show of partiality for one group of customers over an- 
other. Let the matter of buying rest with the customer, but make 
it the logical sequence of his call if you can. These methods con- 
sistently followed will have a tendency to keep the dealer’s person- 
ality and the facilities offered by him to the front, and thereby help 
him to build up a larger all-around and more profitable business. It 
will be for the general good of all concerned, too. 








Right to Foolish Be 


MONG the inalienable rights of mankind is the one which has 

seldom, if ever, been recognized by the gentlemen who have 

of late devoted so much of their time and talents to instructing and 

governing the automobilist. It is the inalienable right of every 

man, including their own illustrious selves, to make a donkey of 
himself. 

Whether it is recognized or not, however, man goes right on 
exercising it, so perhaps the mere formality of recognition does not 
so much matter. It is possible to give a person all the kinds of advice 
and law that there are in the universe which have any bearing on 
his particular case, and some which have not, and see him calmly 
disregard al! of them, and go down the primrose path of dalliance 
to destruction as blithely as if he were the first man that was ever 
made and owned the earth for his experiments. 

Sometimes the man himself clearly sees that he is pursuing 
a course which will land him in all kinds of trouble before he is 
many days older; and it does not seem to worry him in the least. 
He is merely pursuing a course which is common to a large ma- 
jority of mankind, and it is that of going in the opposite direction 
from that in which other people wish to go. 

And after all, a man has a right to just this kind of foolishness. 
It is a kind that usually hurts him worse than it does any one else, 
and he is entitled to his experience if he is willing to pay for it. 
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Moreover, lessons learned in this way usually do not have to be 
learned over again, whereas the parrot-lessons do. In all of which 
will be found much cause for reflection, on the part equally of fool 
legislators, editors and automobilists. 





At the Very Beginning 


EVER neglect something wrong because it is a little thing. 
Doing this has wrought disaster to many a vehicle where 
timely attention would have prevented it. The stitch-in-time rule 
is even truer in connection with any automobile than it is with 
most things. Plenty of owners of vehicles there are who will allow 
weeks and even months to elapse without making any attempt to 
rectify such things as a constant leakage of oil from the crank case 
or gear box. They seem to regard these things as inseparable 
accompaniments of an automobile. While it is true that in some 
cases the remedy would be worse than the complaint, still in the 
great majority of instances these matters can easily be rectified, and 
should certainly be, since oil in the wrong place generally results 
in trouble sooner or later. It either eats into the insulation of the 
ignition wires, causes the clutch to slip, or in some way or other 
makes its objectionable presence felt. In any event little ills become 
great ones very quickly where machinery is concerned, so cure them 
the moment you discover them ; waiting means expense, danger and 
inevitable disaster. 





When it is remembered that any failure on the part of even 
one of the steering connections robs the best driver in the world 
of control of a vehicle, and in nine cases out of ten will result in a 
serious accident, it cannot be deniéd that a little added weight and 
a little better workmanship and material might well be employed 
in this part of a motor vehicle. Very often the connecting rods are 
too light even when a good class of worm gearing is employed, 
while equally as often the bolts wear very much in a comparatively 
short time. On an automobile there is no necessity to save weight 
or to cut down the margin of safety to very nearly the vanishing 
point, and least of all should such attempt be made when any por- 
tion of the steering gear is concerned. 





We are wont, and not without reason, to complain of the wide- 
ly divergent speed laws which exist in various localities in this 
country, and to think that foreigners are more fortunate in this 
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respect than we are. Apparently, however, this is not altogether 
so. For example take France, and you will find in the South a 
chauffeur must slacken his speed on approaching a horse. In the 
West it is just the contrary, he must get past the horse as quickly 
as possible. In the North he must come to a standstill. In 
Provence he must toot a horn before entering villages, while in Nor- 
mandy no horn is allowed. Thus the touring chauffeur is continu- 
ally confused even in France, the place above all others where he is 
a welcomed, not a forbidden guest. 





When a motor stops work, and the owner diagnoses, or be- 
lieves he has diagnosed the reason for its having done so, it is well 
to test that diagnosis first before going on to anything else, for if, 
say, he cleans and tests the sparking plugs, inspects and tests the 
valves, agitates the carbureter, varies the air feed, and fills up the 
fuel tank all before he restarts the motor, he is then quite innocent 
of the real stopping reason, and has not advanced in knowledge. 
Whereas if the inducements to restart are tested one by one, he 
discovers what was really the cause of failure, and is far more 
likely to recognize it at once should it exercise its baleful influence 
at any subsequent time. 





It is doubtful whether even railways conferred a greater boon 
on the country than is promised by the automobile. Not only the 
future of a great industry, but the amenity of rural life is closely 
interwoven with the motor vehicle, and yet such is the strange 
perversity of the human mind that the greatest enemy of the au- 
tomobile is the ruralite and the suburbanite, the very ones the com- 
ing of the new locomotion will most benefit. 





At the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, in 1558, the roads in 
the neighborhood of London were so bad that the Queen’s coach 
twice stuck in the mud on the way to Westminster, and the Queen 
was compelled to alight while the vehicle was pried out of the ruts 
by the attendants. If Queen Bess was alive to-day she would find 
plenty of roads in this country which would seem familiar to her 
in their utter impassability. 





It’s a pretty safe proposition to beware of the manufacturer 
who never advertises. If he’s not progressive in his advertising, 
he’s pretty apt to be unprogressive in the vehicle he has to sell. 

















Coming of Marine Automobiles 


URPRISE has frequently been expressed in foreign automo- 
bile publications that notwithstanding America’s unques- 
tioned supremacy in the manufacture, designing and employment 
of the explosive motor for marine use, there has never been any at- 
tempt to show to the thousands of American automobilists the 
possibility of doubling their debt of gratitude to the motor by em- 
ploying it upon water as they have already become so expert in 
doing upon land. 

Thanks to the automobile the gasolene engine is no longer 
a thing of mystery or danger, tens of thousands of people have 
learned to regard the new power as a friend of whose willingness, 
inexpensiveness and all around satisfactory qualities, there no 
longer exists either doubt or fear. 

Abroad the “marine automobile,” as the explosive motored 
launch is rather aptly designated, has not only been taken up by 
the automobilist, but has received royal recognition from nearly 
every reigning sovereign. In this country there is not a bit of 
navigable water anywhere which has not a motor boat of some 
description or another afloat upon its surface. 

In the beginning conservatism compelled the motor to take 
a secondary position to the sail and the auxiliary flourished. 
Those who went upon the water were not prone to believe that a 
thing so small and so insignificant as a motor could surely, safely 
and continuously drive a boat, so they kept their sails, upon which 
they knew they could depend, if the wind did not desert them, and 
experimented with the motor when all else failed. 

Perhaps this condition of affairs would have been years in 
changing had not the automobile made its appearance. No sooner 
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had this transpired than at once everyone began to talk, experi- 
ment with and study motors, with the result that almost in the 
twinkling of an eye there were tens of thousands of people who 
thoroughly understood how to manage, care for and use an ex- 
plosive engine. 

The ever-rising tide of motor users drove motor production 
to a high-water mark, though the land driven vehicle was the chief 
beneficiary as perhaps it was entitled to be, owing to its being the 
prime causer of the expansion in motor use and manufacture. In 
the course of their recent and meteoric development of motors 
while their weight has measurably decreased in the course of their 
development, their power has been increased, and they have been 
greatly simplified. And with simplicity of construction their cost 
has diminished, so that the expense incident to installing and main- 
taining them is now comparatively small. 

The grand result of all this is that the motor has a present 
and a future, the like of which few mechanical achievements of the 
past decade can equal. 

Like Alexander, the automobilist, temporarly surfeited by his 
road conquests, and perhaps just a bit nettled at his treatment 
by bucolic and political law makers and dispensers, has deter- 
mined to seek new fields, or rather floods, for conquest, and now 
comes the opportunity of the marine motor, 

This has been evident to the publishers of THE AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE for more than a year past, and so greatly has the 
pressure grown lately upon its correspondence department from 
automobilists and others seeking information concerning motor 
driven craft, that the publishers have been forced to first consider 
and finally to concede the supplying of its readers with a department 
devoted to the power boat, or as it is not altogether inaptly desig- 
nated abroad the “marine automobile.” 

It is not the intention of the publishers to deviate from the 
line of procedure they have followed for almost five years in con- 
nection with automobiling. As with the automobile, so it will be 
with the motor boat, and no attempt will be made to trespass upon 
the field of the technical or trade paper. In an elementary, instruc- 
tive and entertaining fashion every effort will be made to further 
the use of the motor boat and to make smooth the track of those 
who seek to become better acquainted with the boating side of 
motor employment and enjoyment. That there exists a demand 
for something of this kind among its readers THE AUTOMOBILE 
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MAGAZINE knows, that the numbers of those interested in the 
marine side of motoring can be increased by the right kind of lit- 
erature the publishers of THe AUTOMORILE MAGAZINE believe. 

With the future, rests of course, the final decision as to the 
timeliness of this attempt to swing a portion of the road automobile 
army to the motor boat, to create as it were a horseless marine 
squadron. In the meantime the department is here, and those re- 
sponsible for it ask such support for it as it may prove itself to be 
worthy of, being content to abide by the decision of those in whose 
interest the following pages have been set apart. 





King Edward Is Converted 
as HE KING can do no wrong,” which is the equivalent of 
saying that what His Majesty does is always right. King 
Edward, who more than any other monarch of his time has a per- 
sonal following the world over, has set the stamp of royal approval 





upon the motor launch by having had the one here shown con- 
structed for him by the Thornycrofts, those famous builders of 
torpedo boats and latterly of automobiles. 

While to the American eye, used as it is to the high: state of 
perfection and beauty of design to which the native builders have 
long since brought the motor launch, the King’s first venture in 
marine automobiling is nothing to be particularly elated over, yet 
the boat is nevertheless an epoch making craft. For several years 
an ardent automobilist King Edward more than anything else has 
enabled the British automobilist to successfully withstand the 
terrific onslaught of British conservatism and prejudice which has 


sought in every way possible to drive the motor vehicle from the 
British isles. 
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With the King as their leader, the army of automobiling soon 
grew to such a size, of so powerful an influence, that for once even 
the all-powerful “vested interests,” concerning which every Eng- 
lishman is always greatly concerned, were not strong enough to 
defeat progress with the King in command. 

Having won this battle on land King Edward now seeks to 
lead his valiant and victorious following to conquests upon the 
water, and those who have studied his long career well know that 
he will not fail, and that the popularity of the motor boat in the 
British Empire will soon be as that of the automobile. Hence it is 
that this boat, unattractive as she may be, is still to-day one of the 
mest important craft of her kind in the world. 

The launch is intended solely for use upon the River Thames, 
which ac- ,. counts for her dimensions and lack of 
those con- Ja veniences which Americans demand in 





boats even smaller than she is. Built of cedar, the royal launch is 
32 feet long, 6 feet beam and draws 2 feet 9 inches. The motor 
is a 4 cylinder, 20 H. P. one equipped with a special epicyclic re- 
versing gear which is operated by the same lever used to give the 
engine its two forward speeds. 

Seats for twelve passengers are placed forward of amidships, 
following which comes a low traverse bulkhead abaft of which is 
placed the motor and aft of that, with the usual British disregard 
for the fitness of things, the steering wheel. The engine, the re- 
versing gear, the propeller-shaft, the stern tube with its stuffing 
box, and the propeller are shown in the illustration herewith. The 
circulating pump is gear-driven, and forms a part of the engine. 
The governor and half-speed gearing is entirely enclosed, and the 
gasolene is fed to the carbureter by gravity. 

With goo revolutions per minute the motor is expected to 
drive the launch 15 miles an hour in always smooth waters of the 
Thames. 























Should the Automobilist Own a Motor Boat? 


By E. W. Roberts 


t S the question which heads 
this article one for debate? 
Laying aside the matter of ex- 
pense, should the automobile so 
fill its owner’s cup of pleasure 
that he has no time to devote 
to the launch, or should he use 
the motor boat as an adjunct to 
the automobile? Looking at 
the subject from the vital stand- 
point, that of resemblance one 
to the other, it should be noted: 
first, that the motor boat is 
driven by the same classes of power that are employed by the 
automobile. Like the automobile, steam, electricity and gasolene 
are all three used as motive powers and just in about the same 
proportion for each, the gasolene engine predominating as a motor 
for both the land and the marine vehicle; second, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the experience obtained in driving an auto- 
mobile would be of inestimable value in the operation of a motor 
launch having the same class of motive power, and vice versa. 

Since the operator of an automobile has much beside the motor 
to look after, owing to there being a great deal more mechanism 
to the automobile than there is to the boat, it would be, in a measure, 
a relief for the automobilist to at times operate a conveyance which 
gives him so little thought and trouble to keep in order. Again, 
there is a certain piquancy about a journey by water which is not to 
be obtained by one on land. Then there is lacking in the running 
of a motor boat that necessity for eternal vigilance which is ever 
required of the chauffeur. Again, when on the water, one is cer- 
tainly rid of the fool law-maker, the prejudiced judge and the an- 
noying police. Of course there is not the opportunity for high 
speeds that may be obtained with an automobile as, while proceed- 
ing at fifteen miles per hour on the water is comparatively fast, on 
land it is slow going. However, the question of speed is a rela- 
tive one, and so long as the other fellow is handicapped in the 
same way as you are, what difference does it make? 

One of the greatest advantages. of the power boat, is the un- 
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equaled opportunity it affords for a study of the motor, a thing 
which is virtually impossible with the automobile. In the launch 
the engine is in sight, and one can stand right by it and watch its 
operation in all its phases while it is performing its labors in 
driving the boat. It is well known that a motor, and this is par- 
ticularly true of a gasolene engine, behaves quite differently when 
under load than it does when running idle, as for example when 
the automobile in which a motor is located is at a standstill. In 
a motor boat, as nowhere else, many of the peculiarities of the 
motor may be observed closely, and its peculiarities noted. Sup- 
pose you wish to try some new motor device, and what owner of 
an automobile does not at some time want to experiment just a 
little? the launch gives him immeasurably a better opportunity to 
try it out than the vehicle, at least in the preliminary and most 
vital part of the experiments. Of course, I admit that the con- 
ditions under which a launch motor operates are quite different in 
some respects from those which prevail where the. motor is used 
on an automobile, but even so, there is still sufficient resemblance 
between the two to make the launch worth while to the autoist. 

In many respects, the marine vehicle has distinct advantages 
over the land one. When it is desirable to go on an excursion to 
points that are easily reached by water, the boat will carry a arger 
party, and for camping a greater quantity of material may be taken 
along in the way of outfit. To the boat there is practically no limit 
of size, excepting the nature of the water that is to be traversed by 
it. lf the country to be visited is lacking in good hotels or similar 
accommodations, the cabin of the boat can readily be fitted up with 
berths and the galley furnish a cuisine to one’s taste. Nothing 
of this kind is possible where the land-traveling vehicle is concerned. 

For a trip, say in the fading light of evening, the water is an 
ideal place, far surpassing the road. On the other hand, the auto- 
mobile in the daytime, especially when the sky is clear and sun 
pouring down, is often better than the boat. The former’s higher 
speed creates a refreshing breeze and there is no reflection of the 
sun to add to the discomfiture of the heat as is found upon the 
water. With the exception of islands, the automobile can reach 
practically every place reached by boat. But often because of the 
conformation of the shore, or the location of a bridge; the trip is 
more quickly and more easily made by water. 

It is scarcely necessary to carry further the discussion of the 
relative advantages of the one conveyance over the other. Quite 
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a number of such advantages could be thought of and dwelt upon. 
It remains simply to discuss the question of combining the auto- 
mobile and the launch for the purposes of pleasure. In the first 
place a boat is of no value without water. However, with a water 
course convenient, either to the residence or to the summer resort 
which one frequents, a motor boat can be made to add much to the 
pleasure derived from mechanical locomotion. Trips by land can 
be supplemented by trips by water, and if the craft is large enough, 
the automobile can be carried on board for trips to out-of-the-way 
paces of interest along the shore. If the boat be too small to carry 
the automobile, the latter can be sent by land in charge of an at- 
tendant, the higher speed of the vehicle ensuring its arrival ahead 
of the launch. Again, in combination with a water trip, especially 
when meals are prepared on board the launch, the carriage may be 
sent out on foraging expeditions, to nearby towns for mail or on 
similar errands. 

Suppose, for instance, that a breakdown or other accident oc- 
curred to the boat, the vehicle can be sent after repairers or me- 
chanics. If one of the party is taken ill, how convenient it is to 
have a swift-moving machine to go for a physician? For the 
business man who wishes to keep in touch with his office, even 
when taking his rest, the automobile could carry a message to the 
nearest telegraph office, or take the owner to the nearest telephone. 

It is not hard to realize what an immense benefit, both in ad- 
ditional pleasure and experience, can be derived by the automo- 
bilist from a motor boat, and what a great convenience an auto- 
mobile would be to the owner of a launch. “It is a poor rule that 
does not work both ways,” says the old saw, and this is not one 
of those poor rules. To the automobilist I would say, get a motor 
boat by all means and add to your pleasure and enhance the com- 
fort of your summer vacation. To the launch or yacht owner, the 
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advice is equally true that he will find the automobile an excellent 
servant as well as an unbounded source of pleasure, such as he will 
not find in the catalogue of the launch’s attractions. 





ee | A Launch Idyl 
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USSIE GASOLENE 
made a beautiful picture 
as she stood on the foredeck of 
Sylvester Sparker’s forty-footer. 
She knew how well she looked, 
too — that was why she was 
standing there; but Sylvester, it 
was his first year as a boat owner, did not dream she knew it, so 
he said: “Ah, what unconscious grace!” 

That very instant the desire to woo and win her took possess- 
ion of his heart. 

“Ah, is it hot enough for you?” he musically murmured, by 
way of introduction, throwing himself at her feet. 

“No, indeed! I’m actually that chilly I would not mind having 
a little money burned for me!” she sweetly answered, and Sylves- 
ter’s mad infatuation was completed by her voice. 

“How about Love’s fire?” he insinuated. 

“Aw, now, you just quit!” she blushingly giggled, cuddling up 
to him in the dearest, most confiding little way possible. Sylves- 
ter’s tone was instinct with passion as he whispered: “Do you 
believe in love at first sight?” 

“Sure!”’ was her wondering reply. “The yachting season’s so 
short a girl would get left if she didn’t.” 

“Then marry me?” he cried madly. 

“No, but I’ll be your fiancee!” 

And with a kiss happily culminated the idyllic courtship of 
Gussie Gasolene and Sylvester Sparker. 





Not Like Other Sports 


“T’'ll bet the tide thinks itself a heavy sport.” 
“Why ?” 
“Because it comes in every night with a long green roll.” 











Bar Out Racing 


By Remington Vesey 








F the American motor boat 
builders will refuse to listen 
to those who are seeking to 
lead them into the expensive 
and demoralizing game of rac- 
ing, they will have occasion 
later on to congratulate them- 
selves, while at the same time 
they will see the motor boat occupy a safe and profitable place 
upon the roll of legitimate industries. 

That there are not ten times more power boats in use to-day 
is due almost entirely to the public’s ignorance of the boat’s 
advantages and the almost universal belief, as a result of such 

ignorance, that the power boat is a dangerous and expensive toy, 
in place of a safe, economical and pleasant means of transport. 
Slowly, but surely, the builders of power boats are demon- 
strating that their craft are not experiments, nor death traps, nor 
yet bank breakers, and the public recognizing this are rapidly be- 
coming convinced and converted. 

Once let the racing fever take hold of the motor boat builders, 
iet them depart from their present business methods, and the results 
will be a loss to every one. In place of seeing how safe, sea- 
worthy, convenient and comfortable a craft they can turn out, the 
sole idea will be to produce a speedy boat, to do which any and 
everything will be sacrificed. The result will be that a class of 
speed machines, which will be neither safe, seaworthy, convenient 
AF or comfortable, while the time, money and thought wasted upon 
them will only result in impeding the development of the cruising 
or traffic launch, which would become useful servants of locomo- 
tion or commerce. 

Take the big single-stickers, which are now turned out to race 
for the America’s cup, and when they have won or lost, what good 
are they? Would the results be any different where launches were 
concerned? Is the purely racing machine in anything of practical 
value? Are not racing automobiles, bicycles, row boats, animals, 
men or machinery all failures and a distinct drawback to the legiti- 
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mate things of which they are but exaggerated and distorted 
examples of evolution? Of course they are, and so would motor 
boats be if those responsible for them are lead into countenancing 
racing. The man whose entry into anything always marks that 
thing’s decline is the man whose only thought is “How fast can 
it go or does it go?” There is no need for such people in the motor 
boat game, and the face of every one really interested in the success 
ot power boats should be resolutely turned away from all mere- 
tricious plans for creating a class of high-powered, dangerous speed 
machines, whose vogue would mean almost irreparable injury to 
both the building and the buying of motor boats. 





To Float and to Fly 


Herr Gustav Koch, of Berlin, promises to construct a boat which 
will be able to fly. The experiments, he says, will be conducted 
on water, by means of which the dangers of cross-country trial trips 
would be avoided. He recently showed to the German Society for 
Aerial Navigation his invention, which consists of a low, flat and 
light motor-boat floating on the surface of the water. It has ad- 
justable steering apparatus and horizontal sails. He states that 
in his experiments with the boat he found that he could lift it en- 
tirely out of the water by aid of the motor and horizontal sails. He 
also said he could steer it in any direction and attain a great speed 
as it skimmed over the surface of the water. 
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NOTICE 


To Manufacturers, Dealers, Importers, Agents and Users of 


GASOLINE AUTOMOBILES 








United States Letters Patent No. 549,160, granted to 
George B. Selden, Nov. 5th, 1895, controls broadly all 
gasoline automobiles which are accepted as commercially 
practical. Licenses under this patent have been secured 
from the owners by the following named manufacturers 


and importers :— 


Electric Vehicle Co, 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


Packard Motor Car Co. 

Olds Motor Works 

Knox Automobile Co. 

The Haynes-Apperson Co. 

The Autocar Co. 

The George N. Pierce Co. 
Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. 
Searchmont Automobile Co. 
Locomobile Co, of America 
The Peerless Motor Car Co. 


Pope Motor Car Co, 

The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 

Charron, Girardot & Voigt Co. of 
America (Smith & Mabley) 

The Commercial Motor Co. 

Berg Automobile Co. 

Cadillac Automobile Co, 

Northera Mfg. Co. 

Pope-Robinson Co. 

The Kirk Mfg. Co. 

Elmore Mfg. Co. 

E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 


U. S. Long Distance Auto. Co. 
Waltham Manufacturing Co. 


These manufacturers are pioneers in this industry and 
have commercialized the gasoline vehicle by many years of 
development and at great cost. They are the owners of 
upwards of four hundred United States Patents, covering 
many of the most important improvements and details of 
manufacture. Both the basic Selden patent and all other 
patents owned as aforesaid will be enforced against all 
infringers. 

No other manufacturers or importers are authorized to 
make or sell gasoline automobiles, and any person making, 
selling or using such machines made or sold by any 
unlicensed manufacturers or importers will be liable to 
prosecution for infringement. 


Association of Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 
7 East 42nd St., New York 
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DARRACQ 
Motor Cars 


The Favorite of Two Continents. The Best by Test 

















8, 9, 10, 12, 20 and 24 
HORSE POWER 
also 
DELIVERY WAGONS 
DARRACQ MOTORS 

Sold Separately 


24 Horse Power, 4 Cylinders, Top and Tonneau Detachable. 


Noiseless, No Vibration, Mechanical Inlets, Perfect 
Throttle Control, Direct Shaft Drive, Safety Brake 
System, Luxuriously Appointed, Demonstrated Hill 
Climbers. Good in all weathers. 


Immediate Delivery 








AMERICAN DARRACQ AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Controlled by F. A. LA ROCHE COMPANY 
652-664 Hudson Street and 147 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 








BRANCHES 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
502-504 Wabash Ave. 262 No. Broad Street 3994 Forbes Street 
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“The Cudell Circles the Globe” 


THIS MACHINE WEIGHS 1584 LBS. 
A HIGH CLASS GERMAN CAR 


Ghe CHAINLES S 


CUDELL 
































OISELESS, One, Twoand Four Cylinder Types. 6 and 8 Horsepower Mo- 
N torettes, 3 speeds and reverse. 12 and 16 Horsepower Tonneau, 4 speeds 
and reverse. Direct drive on high speed. Bevel gear. All cars single 

lever control. All steel parts made by Krupp. Special safety devices 
making gasoline tank and can non-explosive. Four sight feed lubricators. Band 
and block brakes. The most liberal firm for spare parts and tools. Look at the 
list. We invite inspection. Instruction given to intending purchasers. Compare 
our prices with othcrs. All duplicate parts in stock. Trucks and Delivery Vans. 


J.C. BRANDES, ** "+= 


Telephone, 2754 Madison OFFICE, 10 WEST 33rd STREET 
Agent for St. Louis Motor Carriage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.., 
for New York City and Surroundings 








ANGIER & WHITNEY, °°: 


MASS. 
New England Representatives CUDELL CARS 








AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
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